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Charles Scribner's. Sons’ Newest 


| his previous books, ‘ Soldiers of Fortune’ not excepted. 
| among the contemporary writers of romantic fiction. 
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Books 


SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY 


RICHARD HARDING DAVYISSS NEW NOVEL 


The King’s Jackal 


With Illustrations and a cover design by CHaRLEs Dana Gipson, 


r2mo, $1.25. 


“In ‘The King’s Jackal’ Mr. Davis shows more sustained increase of power both as regards style and treatment than could be traced in any of 


in these days of strenuous competition in the field of romance. 


been placed on sale, the second impression is printing to meet advance orders. , 


The latter novel, published just a year ago, firmly established Mr. Davis in a foremost place 
The distribution and sale of 55,000 copies of the book in twelve months is a remarkable record 
Equal success seems to await ‘The King’s Jackal.’ 


Already, before the book has 
. Mr. Davis bas handled the story with rare dexterity. Through the 


pages throbs a narrative impulse that heightens the striking effect of the dramatic situation. The characters are projected with a deftness that makes 


| one forget that their ‘cosmopolitan cleverness’ is the creation of the author. 
||| elusion.”—Ph ladelphia Press. 


Mr. Davis has never imagined anything more dexterously than the con- 


‘Just the sort of book for summer reading.’’—Boston Beacon. 





Nature for Its Own 
Sake 


By Joun C. Van Dyke, L.H.D.. author of 
** Art for Art’s Sake,” Professor of Art 
at Rutgers College. 12 no, $!.50. 


“ This beautifully printed volume is marked 
as ‘ first studies in natural appearances.’ ° 
Neither the title nor the explanation given in 
the preface will prepare the reader for the rich 
treat of the beauties of variegated nature, from 
a wide field of observation. They are in the 
main the little thingsevery day seen and scarce 
ly observed, but after the reading the nature 
lover will forever after view them with deeper 
interest; ail abounds in lessons of both 
beauty and value. They are in no sense vision- 
ary, but the facts of a keen observer of nature 
in lands and seas the world over It is net only 

7B ayant but a profitable book.’’—Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 








Yesterdays 
in the 
Philippines 


By JoSEPH EARLE STEVENS 
full page illustrations. 


A most timely and entertaining volume 
on the experiences of a foreigner in Manila. 
Mr. Stevens is an American who spent two 
years in the Philippines, so he writes from 
the exact standpoint which is to-day of 
special interest tous. The book covers all 
the group of islands and 1s at once compre- 
hensive and vivacious. 


The Girl at Cobhurst 


By Frank R. Stockton. 
12mo, $1.50. 

“With every new book from Mr. Stockton's 
| pen we are reminded of the great Johann Kreut- 
zer'’s classification of Trilby as a singer: ‘ Zere 
are two classes of beoble who sing. In ze von 
| class, la Spencali; in ze ozzer, all ze ozzer sing- 
ers.’ So with Mr. Stockton as a Romancier. In 
the one class, Mr. Stockton; in the other, all the 
| other tellers of stories. ‘The Girl at Cobburst’ 
| is delightfully Stocktonian, just as unique, as 
fresh, as original as if Mr. Stockton had never 
done anything else in a similar vein. . . It 
is a distinet literary boon, as fresh and pure and 
bright as all that has come from the same 

source.'’—New York Times. 


SHORTLY 


With 32 
12mo, $1.50, 








CORNELL meg ge 


By JAMES GARDNER SANDERSON. 12mo, $1.00. 


“ A book of fine, stirring stories, full of college Ba. and taking for their | 


subject ob ey college events é@ volume gives reading particularly 
appropriate to the vacation season.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


Fust Completed: 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA 
Of ~~ Northern United States and Canada, Virginia to Kansas 
cluded. Every species illustrated. numbering 4,162. In 8 
ut Imperial 8vo. The set $9.00. transportation extra. 
Those already having Vols. I. and II. can secure Vol. 
III. for $3.00, special net, postage 86 cents extra, 
The completion of this great work is a most important event in the wouse 
of scientific literature. Figuriag every species in the section covered, it ts w 
doubtedly “the best work ever issued on the flora of any part of the United 
States.”—F. V. CoLVILLr, Dept of Agricul'ure. 
Volume IIf. contains a general Key to the Orders and Families, a 
orgs Foy Latin and English Indexes to the three volumes, including 
peony 000 popular names. The Indexes ure also printed separately ina 
uniform Index volume, which will be supplied at $1 00 net. 


IN OLD NARRAGANSETT 
By ALIce Morse EARLE. (/vory Series.) 16mo, 75 cents. 


“ There is about these quaint little tales an aromatic flavor of the antiqu 
of the early coloniat They take one back to days that inspire dreams. ey 
have ip oem pei and the property of convincing f!lusion. Mrs. Earie writes 
well and displays rare, akiil in the dg of her material. ‘In Old Narragansett’ 
oy he reading.” — Phila. Ci 


| lover in the Eastern Stat 





SEVEN MONTHS A PRISONER 
By J. V. Hapiey, Judge of the Circuit Court of Indiana. 
(lvory Series.) 16mo, 75 cents. 


‘This is an impressive pesretive of actual = 
ine. ¢ ane eonvincing. It ought to 


HOW TO NAME THE BIRDS 


By H. E. PARKHURST. 16mo, leather, $1.00 net. 
“An interesting and useful little book which is designed te enable a bird- 
es to identify amy of some three hundred birds that 
~ may see on his rambles mr. Ls maned # grouping of the birds for this 
em tray is as practical as it no T ok can be carried in the 
t, and has a map and three samirable illustrations,"”—The Nation. 


By the Same Author: 


SONG BIRDS AND WATER POWL. Iilustrated by Louis Acasaiz 
Fuertes. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


THE BIRDS’ CALENDAR. Illustrated. 


ARS ET VITA 
With illustrations by ALngat E. 


estemene, simply told, thrtl) 
*— Pht tadeiphta 





12mo, $1.50 net 


By T. R. SULLIVAN. STERNER. 


12mo, $1.25. 

“The author certainly has no peer as an artist ives is able to observe 
a broad and varied landscape in perticular, and to reproduce his tmpres 
sions feay OS a _—~ canvas #0 that both spirit and color are true to the life.”’ 





THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH | THE EUGENE FIELD 1 KNEW 


By Mente Morrie, Dowie, author of “A | By Francis WiLson. With many illustra. 


in the Karpasthians.” $1.25. 
deftly told and highly agreeable s eter. as’ of 


Ie tea fine, vir) wll Sonn considered and 


tons. 12mo, $1.25. 


ius hero. 


It * saienae her ate: bed tous Hs 
onpreten' 
h_ Providence Journal. 


TALES OF UNREST 


By JoserH Conrad. 12mo, $1 25. 


“It is dificult Searthe the hes eherm of 
these stories When 


be touches the 
eT es roan Conrad le atbie best~anequated In hia choset Sel 
by aay living writer.”—San 
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Educational. 


Ca.irorst4, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
fp 484s0k0uCH SCHOOL for Cia S. 
Mrs, Grorae A. CaswELL. Principal. 





ComnecticoT, Lakeville. 
ACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Conducted on the principles of the new educa- 
tion. College preparation. 
Euiza Harpy Lorp, Principal. 


Harp 
pune wey Butler, Ph.D., 
Frank M. meeere. FB. Ph.D. 
to the Faculty. 


E CTOR} y . SCHOOL U (Boys).— a hevvues 
preparatory work. Numbers limited. Rev. H 
EvFREsT, M.A., tor. 








DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
7: HE MISSES HEBB'S 
nets and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 





District oF CoLumBia, Washin; 
( YEVY CHASE ek po English 
School np Girls. Suburb of Washington. French 
the languag the house. Principal. Mile. L. M. Bov- 
LIGNY. gS Princi pal, Miss C, PETTIGREW, City 
Post Office, Washington, D. C 


ete 





MARYLAND, Baltimo! 


HE COUNTRY SCHOOL £08 BOYS. 


Founded in 1897 as an in ted boarding 
and day school, preparatory 1 re Bitua nD 
the “ Homew te.” Twelve additional board- 


ing pupils not over 14 years of age will be 
the year 1898-18! ‘or catalogue and further par- 
ticulars af Be Winsor, Head Master. 


Educational. 


New York, Mount Vernon, 25 minutes from N. Y. 
HE MISSES LOUK WOOD'S COLLE- 
giate School for Girls. 12th year. Coll tH 4 
ratory and ial Courses. Certificate aomits to 
sar and Wellesley. Home attractive. French spoken. 
{nstruction thorough, Only earnest students desired. 





NATIONAL OFFIcE, 2109 Penna. Ave., Washi 
New Ones RK CITy, 126 and 128 Eart 1 AY 
wn Piano School, 339 Lenox Avenue. 
EONAT TIONAL CONSER VATORY 
- MUSIC OF AWERICA.—Founded by Mrs. Jean- 
mee be M. puerves. Dr. Antonin Dvorak. Director. Ad- 
ission daily. For particulars, address SECRETARY. 





New York, Utica 
RS PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school term pene be meme Y Janu- 
ary 6, 1895, Applications should be made early 





Ou10, Cincinnat 
ISS ARMS TRONG’ S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale, Family limit- 
ed. Circuiars sent on application. 





OREGON, Portland 
Sz. HE!EN’S HALL.- A Boarding and 
Day Scbool oth Girls, will reopen Sept 15. For cir- 


culars address Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph D., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 3 Students prepared for college. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore 122 and 124 W. Franklin St 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School -* gj rs year will Yh begin tamara 

28, 1898, P. LEFEBVRE, Pr 
Miss E D. HUNTLEY, Pitino ay Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1898. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. ©. CaRTER, Miss 8S. R. CARTER. 





MassacHvUssEtTtTs, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean. 
Epmunp H. BENNETT. LL.D. 





cre “Massacnvserrs, Dux 
WDER POINT = SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Business. Indt- 


vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young bo: pepe 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp. 8.B. (M. 





MassSaCHUSETTS, Framingham. 
TSS HYDE’'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
as = offers a t country ome, tho 
education, with special care of 
he >. aly ny and morals. Pupils of any age re 
ceived at any time. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 


OGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL. 








MassaCHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
fate Part? aeet ette tattstioa, 
a tnletis Field; live teaching; small classes; generous 
table. Visitor, The Rt. Rev. Wiiliam Lawrence, D.D. 
JOsErE ALDEN Saw, A.M., Head Master. 





MrcHicax, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


2ist year. for leading universities, 
sell, and University of Michigan, ‘New gymuesiam, 
n an versity o . New asium, 
560x150 feet. Address 2, hs Supt. 





New Hampsnire, West Lebanon. 


EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy 
building; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough pre 
paration for any college, and government academies, 
Fall commercial course—business, law, stenography, 
and typewriting. 
Reopens September 14, 1898. Terms low. 
For Catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 





New Jersey Newton. 
peng htt Werrrure.— $y” 
. 0 
acivantages for the right and the low, Langues aby 


an AM mpd F Seren 
sai . PLA, B.S., Principal. 





(CARTERET Sci SCHOOL.—Ten Boys Re- 


Ed. ‘6 family. School building 
' ‘ALFRED COLBURN satel, Resamarer 


OS EN VT PLA PLACE te SCHOOL F FOR GIRLS. 


a ec Ta 








ENNESSER, Nashvil'e 
A NDERBLL T UNI VERSITY. 
Next session opens September 21. 
Full grad uate as well as eer courses. Eight 
hundred students last — Seven departments. 
Fully equipped laborator oo and museums. 
WILs WILLIAMs, Secretary. 





VERMONT, Burlington. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTT- 
tute for Boys. Military drill. H. H. Ross, Prin- 
cipal. Bishop HALL. Visitor. 





VERmonT. Burlington. 
ISHOP HOPKiNS HALL for GIRLS. 
Eoitrs M. CLARK, Principal. 
Bishop HALL, Visitor. 





Viroinia, Richmond 
cCABE’S UNI VERSITY SCHOOL. 
—the Sey. yy one mel peenion ¢ of this ration 
boys begins Sept ue orough preparation 
po University of Virginia, Yale, caw ods U8 M 
tary and Naval Acodeaiee, and the leading iecatee- 
ing Schools Full staff Barding department strictly 
limited. For catalogue, address 
W. Gorpon McCabe. Head Master, Richmond, Va. 





PREPARATION FOR HARVARD. 


Mr. GEORGE L. STOWELL receives a limited 
number of young men to tutor for Harvard Univer- 
sity either to r Entrance or for Advanced Standing, 
at his place in LEXINGTON, MASS., near Cam- 

bridge. (Tenth Year.) Refers to members of the 
Harvard Faculty. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PA. 


> Pa. 48th annual session. Four years’ 
iculum. Sessions seven and a half months. 
Especial attention to Laboratory Courses in all de- 
ames Clinical Instruction and Quizze. 
LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean,. 
North College Ave. and 21st St. 








BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 

women. Classical — d Scientific course of st 
also Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 

14, 10 1808, Poise Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





Howard Seminary ood women. 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 16th year opens S Sept. 
Boe ear. Acad 


2, ia ag Courses. Art, Music, and oot els. 


ti 1 Lid) Labora fine 
Fai equipped Library and Laboratirie, 





THE CAMSSIORE SCHOOL. 
A Select Schoo! Comforts of home. 
Mr ARTHUR LMA i is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY, 
non ofthe Gti Cit e City “al Catal es on application. 
SUMMER COACHING SCHOOL 
at Bay Shore, Lat Three De Rant tah tN. 
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Educational. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OP FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

THE 23D YEAR WILL OPEN OCTOBE 8, 1898. 
Instruction in oars from the cast and from 
life, in inting and decorative design, and also 
in ‘artis ~ apetomy _ tg tive. Principal 
instru C. Tarbell, c, 
Philip. ‘Viale {ieee a Painting), Mrs. il- 
liam Stone Sa ve Design), L. Prati 
ot ae ip Emerson (Anatom » and A. 
. Pupils are allowed the 


| to ten. mb 


Educational. 
CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited 
ines home life with careful indi- 
vidual training. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JUNE 22. 
R. M. HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


$$ ee 


ALLEN BROTHERS’ 


| West Newton English and Classical School. 


| Family and Home School for both sexes. (46th Year.) 


free use ot” = galleries of the Museum. For cir- | 


|THE MISSES WHITON AND BANGS, 


culars ag detailed information, address 
188 ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLORENOR BaLpWiy, Principal. Within seven years 
more than seventy-five pupils haveentered Bryn Mawr 
College from this school. Diploma given in both 
General and College-Preparatory Courses. Fine fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 








pins Diekineen  Soninary 


es, Posi- 
: tively chris tian 
JS —adequate men- 
tel and physical 
training for use- 
ful careers. Keg- 
ular a: delective 
we? courses. Conéser- 
me Vatory work in 
Music, Art, and 





Elocution specialties Catalegue free 
Rev. Edw. J. Gray, D.D., Pres., Williamsport, Pa. 





Western University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The Oldest, Largest, and most Thoroughly 
Equi Institution of Learning in the 
Ohio Valley. Pittsburgh is the t place 
in which to study Engineering. 
For information write to 


W. J. HOLLAND, LL.D., Chancellor, Pittsbergh, 


Forestry School 


AT BILTMORE, N.C. 
For circular and information apply to 


Cc. A. SCHENCK, PH.D., 
Porester to the Blitmore Estate. 


~ Meadville Theological ‘School, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Founded 1844. Endowment greatly increased. No 
doctrinal or sectarian tests. Aim—Scientific study 
of theology, ethics, sociology, and preparation for 
the Christian ministry. Five professors, two in- 
structors, numerous lecturers of national reputa- 
tion. Tultion free 

For naan rapely to PRES. CARY. 


Mr. & Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of thelr Boarpise AND Day 
SCHOOL For GirLs OCTOBER 5, 1898, at 1.5 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Address, until September 1, 91 Dan- 
FORTH STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 














TEAC H ERS WANTE! D 1 we, quoeuy Us a Cen, Soe and sell school 





WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N, Y. 
Acsdemic, Preparatory, and Primary Departments. 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and aor 
Advanced courses and advantages of New York City 
for epecial students. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Chelten Hilis, near pe 
Pennsylvania's leading college-preparatory boardin 

school, under the ees 8 ; 70 cadets; 10 vent. 
dent instructors. ; no extras. 
JOHN Cc. IY * Pu.D., Principal. 


The Catharine Aiken School, *°’"f"" 








Suburban to New York, Academic, College Prepara 
tory and Special Courses. Miss Aiken's Method of Mind- 
training. For circular address Mrs. Harnxigt Bascuss 


ScoviLts Devan, Well esley B.A. Principal, 





Teachers, etc. 


GRADUATE OF THE MASS. IN- 

stitute of Technol and Ph D. of the Jobns 
Hopkins University, witb six years’ experience as pro 
fessor’s private assistant ‘and in special werk, des 
college position in Chemistry. H , care of the Nation. 


A Ph.D. IN CLASSICS IS OPEN TO 
fe daress College or Preperesery School pre. 
ferred “B,” care of the Nation. 


(CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 65 Cheatnut Street, Boston. 














School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston, 1242 12th 8t., Washington. 

156 Fifth ave., NewYork. 414 Cent. Bdg., Minneapolis 

780 Cooper Bdg. Denver. 6525 S8tims’n Bk.,.LosAngeles 

878 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 825 M’ket8t., 8an Francisco 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. Haran P. Fresca, Manager. 


HE ALBERT &CLARK TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Pullman Building, Cuicaao. Branch, 
Des Moines, Ia. 18th year. College positione a specialty. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS 


Age ney. Oldest and best knew? in the U. 8. 
_ Estab ished 1855. 14th St, N. ¥. 


is valuable In proportion to its in- 
An Agency finence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is something, but if itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


era aanoceN Sesces wv Recommends 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0, PRATT, Manager 7o Fifth Ave., New York 

















Fomiios 


property, and recommend schools to parents and guardians. If you want to teach, writetous. Address 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


126 Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Old South Leaflets on Indian History. 


In the valuable series of Old South Lesfiets there already ap- 
three leaflets related to this field of our history—the first 
part of John Eliot's Indian Grammar, Eliot's ‘* Brief Narrative of 
the Progress of the Gospel among the Indians,”’ written in 1670, 
and Wheelock’s *‘ Narrative of the Design and Progress of the In- 
dian School in Lebanon, Connecticut" (the school which was 
finally merged in Dartmouth College), written in 1762. To these 
leaflets are now added two more—the first upon the Manners and 
Customs of the Indians, from Morton’s famous New English 
Canaan, 1687, the other, the Beginning and the End of King 
Philip's War, from Hubbard's History of Philip's War, published 
just at the close of the war, in 1677. Both leaflets are accom- 
panied by full tibliographical notes. 5 cents each; $4 a hundred. 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting-House, Boston, Mass. 











Educational. 
Montelatr Military Academy, 


Montclair, N. J. 
JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master 
Lieut BLANTONC. WELSH, U.S A., Commandant 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


STAUNTON, VA. 
A Military School for Young Men and Boys. Unsur 
in course of study, thoroughness of equipment, 
and beauty of location. Handsome lilustraced cata 
logue sent on enone ation. 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


and COLLEGE POR WOMEN. 
Founded 1749. Ninety minutes from Philadelpbia; 
two hours from New York. For circulars, iy reas 
J. MAX HARK, D.D., Prin., Bethichem, 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, lil., 
for Young Ladies and Children. 
23d year begins Sept. 19. 
Resecca 8 Rice, A. =. ase Many be SEEDY. 4. - Prins. 


* EUROPEAN CLASS,” 
THE MISSES WELDON SAIL AUGUST 10, 


With their Eighth Annual Cisss of Young Ladies for 
European travel. Address 


THE MOORINGS, LOCK-HAVEN, PA 























BRENTANO’ S 


Exclusive Stationery, 
, WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


in WRITING PAPERS. 
Sample Book sent on receipt of ge. ia 


stamps, fo cover expenses of mailing, ff 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


Books for Summer Reading. 


The Pride of Jennico 
By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


Cloth, 1amo, $1.50. 





‘A bewitching romance.”’—The Tribune, New York. . Philadelphia. 


** Picturesque in literary erie, rich in local color, rising at times almost 
i tling threughout with dramatic interest.”"— 


to tragic intenseness, and b 
The Record, Philadelphia. 








The Forest Lovers 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“ Altogether the boek is intensely interesting.”’--The Evening Telegraph, 


** A racy, enchanting book.”—The Providence Telegraph. 


“ A more absorbingly fascinating novel seldom issues from any press.’’— 
The New York Home Journal. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


Just Ready. 


Helbeck of Bannisdale 


Two vols. $2.00. 


‘‘A magnificent and powerful delineation of human character set forth with a firmness of touch, a brilliancy of coloring, and a mas’ of technique 


that marks the anthor as one of the most consummate literary artists of the age. 


One of the most dramatie and striking pictures of human charac- 


ter that we have ever seen. It is wonderful for insight, brilliant in statement, terrible for its truthfulness.’’— Daily Eagle, Brooklyn. 


The Choir Invisible 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, 


“Mr. Allen’s descriptions of nature are genuine 
ae of form and color.”—The Tribune, New 
ork, 





The Celebrity 


An Episode 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.30. 


“* Breezy, bright, well written.’’—The Advertiser, 
Boston. 


At You AIl’s House 


A Missouri Nature Story 
By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT 
Cloth, 1amo, $1.50. 
* Fresh and vivid.”"—Hgnry Van Dyke 


Where the Trade Wind 
Blows 
By Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD 
Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 


“an unusually striking book, . . . strong 
and dramatic.’’—Hvening Star, Washington, D. C. 




















New Miscellaneous Issues 


Persephone 


And Other Poems 
By CHARLES CAMP TARELLI 
White Parchment, 16mo, $1.25. 


A dainty presentment in white and gold of 
the work of a new poet, notable for rare power 
of expression. 


The Hope of Immortality 
By the Rev. J. C. WELLDON 
Translator of Aristotle's Ethics, Politics, etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The substance of an argument put forward 
in the Hulsean Lectures for 1896; in part 
scbolarly, in part  peaees a serious contribu- 
tion to theologie: thought upon one of the 
greatest of subjects. 


The Divine Immanence 


An Essay on the 
Spiritual Significance of Matter 
By the Rey. J. R. ILLINGWORTH 
Author of “ Personality Human and Divine." 
Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 
‘** Ag an exposition and interpretation of the 
subjects of which it treats, it is unsurpassed 


by any volume written in English during the 
_ decade,""—Rev. AMory H. Braprorp, 

















The Modern Reader’s Bible. 


ST. LUKE AND 8ST. PAUL. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Ricaarp G. Moviron, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in 


English in the University of Chicago. In two volumes. 
18mo. Cloth, gilt top. Price, 50 cents each. 


The Gospel of Freedom 
By ROBERT HERRICK 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


‘* The great novel of Americansocial life.’’—Inter- 
Ocean. 





The General 
Manager’s Story 


Old-Time Reminiscences of Railroading in 
the United States 
By HERBERT E. HAMBLEN 
Author of “On Many Seas.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 ' 


‘* He has repeated his former success in a new 
line, with fresh powér.’’—-The Nation. 


On [Many Seas 
The Life and Exploits of a Yankee Sailor 
By FREDERICK BENTON WILLIAMS 
(Herbert E. Hamblen) 


EpiTEpD By His FRIEND 
WM. STONE BOOTH. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1. 50, 


** This is a notable book; a realistic record. . . . 
No more powerful delineation of the terrors of the 
ocean was ever written than his story of the two 
months’ struggle of a little brig against gales off 
Cape Horn.”’--The Nation. 


New Volumes. 


In paste grain morocco. Price, 60 cents each. 


Vol. 1. The Gospel of St. Luke—The Acts, Sections I—VII ; v1. The Epistles to the Thessalonians and Galatians—Notes and Syllabus to the above. 

Vol. Il. The Acts, from Section VII1; vm. The Epistles to the Corinthians, Romans, Ephesians, Cclossians, to Philemon, to the Philippians, to 
Timothy and Titus—Notes and Syllabus to the above. 
‘** While no scholarly minister can afford to do without the various volumes of this series, these are especially fitted to increase the interest of general 

readers in the Scriptures,’’—Northern Christian Advo-ate. 





STORIES OF AMERICAN SAILORS AND SOLDIERS. 


Southern Soldier Stories Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors 


By GEORGE CARY BGGLESTON, Each, Tales of 1812. By JAMES BARNES. 
y Cloth, “The book will leave only the best impressions and is bound to in- 
“They do not attempt the thrilling, the bizarre, or the psychological, 12mo, still patriotism and excite admiration for the country and the deeds of 
but they have what is better, accurate knowledge, picturesque setting, $1.50. Americans. One cannot praise too highly such influential books.""—TZhe 
human sympathy, and here and there genuine bumor.’’-—-The Outlook, Army and Navy Register. 





LOURDES. Paris. sy emiLe zoLa. ROME. 


M, Zola's famous Trilogy of the Three Cities. Each in two volumes. 16mo, $2.00. 


“This Trilogy is a symbolic study of the life of man in our period, and the hopes, yearnings, and struggles of the Abbé Froment represent the aspira- 
tions and the achievements of the average man. Then came doubts which he vainly tried to solve at Lourd-s and Rome. Thencame rationalism .. . No- 
thing but the genius of a Zola could make one accept this conclusion of a spiritual conflict which in the beginning of Rome rose to heights of genuine gran- 
deur. Though the reason mayrebel, . . . the a is led captive by the superb realistic force of the novelist, by his power of making one see the 
scenes which he describes.""—The Chronicte, San Francisco. 


* Paria, like Lourdes, like Rome, is symbolic . . . It is an epic whose power of visualization is tremendous,""—The Times, New York. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, No. 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 7, 1898. 


“The Week. 


The war made a huge stride during the 
week in the destruction of Admiral Cer- 
vera’s fleet on the Fourth of July, while 
attempting to escape from the harbor 
of Santiago, with the miraculous counter- 
loss of but a single man killed on 
our own fleet. The fight was a natural 
consequence of the impending siege of 
the city by Gen. Shafter’s forces, which 
have suffered heavily from the enemy 
and the elements. In the Hast, the first 
reinforcement has reached Admiral 
Dewey, by way of the Ladrone Islands, 
where the Governor was made a pri- 
soner, in token of our policy of beati 
possidentes. Camara, meanwhile, is tra- 
versing the Suez Canal. 








Authentic accounts from several dif- 
ferent sources appear to leave no doubt 
that our Cuban allies at Santiago have 
acted like savages. Stories of prisoners 
fired on and decapitated, of the dead mu- 
tilated, of quarter refused to drowning 
sailors, come with too much particulari- 
ty to be disbelieved, incredible as one 
would gladly regard them. Our own of- 
ficers have had to threaten the Cubans 
with a volley to prevent their frightful 
barbarity. We hope our commanders 
will go beyond threats, if occasion calls 
for it, and shoot down wild beasts 
wherever found, whether calling them- 
selves Spanish guerillas or Cuban pa- 
triots. This irrepressible savagery of 
the Cuban insurgents is even more dis- 
heartening than their apparent failure 
to do any effective fighting, at which our 
War Department is said to be so bitterly 
disappointed. The horrid tales coming 
to us now throw a lurid light on 
the glib talk of “Cuba Libre” and its 
beneficent rule, in which Foraker and 
the others indulged before the war. We 
were simply to expel the Spanish troops, 
and then turn the country over to the 
insurgents. It is evident now that this 
would have been like turning it over to 
so many Bashi-Bazuks. And how re- 
mote appears just now that “stable gov- 
ernment” which we were going to set up 
so easily in Cuba. Unluckily, we went to 
war first, and learned what we were 
fighting for afterwards. 





The pinch of war taxes is beginning to 
be felt, and in some cases it is unex- 
pectedly severe. The great express com- 
panies, it is said, proposed in the first 
place to pay the stamp tax on their bills 
of lading or receipts. The tax is only 
one cent, a sum that does not sound 
alarmingly oppressive. Upon calculation, 
however, these companies found that 





this little tax would amount to 3 per 
cent. on their entire capital. As this 
would almost cut their dividends in two, 
they were obliged to reconsider their ac- 
tion, and have now determined that the 
cost of the stamp shall be paid by the 
shipper of the goods. Some of the mer- 
chants are up in arms at this decision, 
and propose to compel the express com- 
panies to change it. The argument of 
these merchants is that the statute re- 
quires the transportation companies to 
give bills of lading when they receive 
goods for shipment, and also requires 
these receipts to be stamped. As it is 
the duty of the companies to issue valid 
receipts, they must stamp them before 
they issue them. The statute, however, 
merely says that “there shall be duly at- 
tached and cancelled” a stamp. It does 
not say by whom it shall be attached or 
who shall pay for it. There is a general 
provision in section 6 for the collection 
of stamp taxes from any person who 
makes, signs, or issues a document, or 
for whose use or benefit it is made or 
issued, which seems clearly to leave it 
for the parties to decide which one shall 
pay for the stamp. It is doubtful 
whether it is not more for the interest 
of shippers to pay for the stamps than 
to insist that the express companies shall 
pay for them. The situation of these 
companies is peculiar in this respect, 
that their contracts with the railroads 
provide for payments in proportion to 
their gross receipts, the proportion be- 
ing from 40 to 50 per cent. If the ex- 
press companies pay the stamp tax, they 
will have to raise their rates; and as 
they will have to divide the increase 
with the railroads, they will have to 
raise the rates by twice the stamp tax 
in order to indemnify themselves. The 
case is a striking illustration of the ten- 
dency of taxes to descend with accumu- 
lated weight on the head of the ultimate 
consumer—a tendency which will make 
itself felt throughout our whole system 
of transportation, 





A speech on the issues of the day by 
“the leader of the House,” on his tenth 
successive nomination for Congress, is 
an event of national interest. Contrary 
to his own usual habit, and that of his 
Maine associates, Mr. Dingley went 
down to Lewiston this time to accept in 
person the candidacy which his constitu- 
ents again gave him unanimously, ac- 
cording to the Maine custom, and his 
remarks on the occasion should reach a 
larger audience than the delegates to the 
convention or the readers of the Lewis- 
ton Journal. It is not necessary to quote 
at length what Mr. Dingley said about 
the Dingley law. As a matter of course, 
he is perfectly satisfied with that mea- 
sure, and he went so far as to say that, 









“before the country was plunged into 
war, it was demonstrated, first, that this 
new tariff would produce ample revenue 
to meet the peace expenditures of the 
Government, on the scale of expenditure 
of 1897, in place of the large deficiency 
between 1893 and 1897; and, secondly, 
that this protective policy restored was 
rapidly recuperating the industries and 
business of the country, “although un- 
fortunately the rapid improvement ex- 
perienced for many months has been se- 
riously retarded by the advent of 
war.” Mr. Dingley made repeated re- 
cognition of the assistance furnished by 
Sound-Money Democrats in the House to 
the Republicans in rejecting unsound 
financial measures sent over by the Se- 
nate, and added: 

“The repeated and substantially solid vote 
of the Republican Senators and Representa- 
tives, aided by Sound-Money Democrats, in 
favor of keeping all our currency, whether 
paper or silver, as good as gold, and the 
repeated nearly solid vote of the Chicago- 
platform Democracy for measures clearly 
calculated to depreciate our currency, give 
new emphasis to the financial issue on which 
the country spoke so unmistakably two 
years ago, and on which the people propose 
to speak more decidedly in the Congressional 
elections of the present year and in the Pre- 
sidential election two years ahead.” 


The most important part of Mr. Ding- 
ley’s speech was that which discussed 
the war and the new questions growing 
out of it. The “beneficent results to us 
as a nation” which he discerns are that 
“it has certainly buried for ever the 
animosities of the four years’ civil war, 
and in two months has welded together 
as never before the people of the North 
and South; it has already impressed up- 
on other nations, as nothing else could, 
the fact that this republic is one of the 
great Powers of the world, entitled to 
consideration second to no nation on 
earth; and, lastly, it has afforded an 
opportunity—as only a just war can— 
for the exhibition of the ennobling qua- 
lities of self-sacrifice, patriotic devotion, 
and heroism which dignify manhood and 
check fhe growth of sordid avarice and 
selfishness.” As to what may follow 
the war, Mr. Dingley refers to the “fears 
that the people of this country may be 
so intoxicated with the demonstration 
of their power as to change the peace- 
ful and unambitious policy which has 
heretofore prevailed, and induce the 
country to enter upon the policy of ag- 
gression, colonial expansion, and em- 
pire,” and says that he “can appreciate 
the gravity of such fears honestly en- 
tertained.” He holds that “nothing has 
thus far occurred to change the de- 
claration of Congress when this war was 
accepted, that our purpose in waging it 
is not territorial expansion, but to pro- 
mote the interests of humanity and li- 
berty”; but adds that “whether these 
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interests will make it necessary to per- 
manently hold any of the‘islands which 
we may wrest from Spain, time alone 
can determine.” He hastens to explain 
that the annexation of Hawaii is an al- 
together different matter from the per- 
manent retention of territory hitherto 
owned by Spain; that it is only “the out- 
come of a policy advocated by our lead- 
ing statesmen and military and naval 
strategists for half a century, simply on 
the ground that the Sandwich Islands 
are a part of our system and essential 
for the defence of the Pacific Coast—a 
necessity made strikingly apparent by 
the events of the war—and has no re- 
lation to the permanent acquisition of 
territory and countries outside of our 
system.” Altogether it is obvious enough 
that the advecates of an imperial policy 
need not fear any effective opposition 
from the leader of the House. 





Senator Hoar of Massachusetts made a 
characteristic exhibition of himself on 
Tuesday. He comes from a State in which 
both the traditions of the past and the 
intelligent opinion of the present are ar- 
rayed against the policy of annexing 
distant territory inhabited by people of 
other races. He evidently sympathizes 
with this opposition to an imperial 
policy, and shares the fears of thought- 
ful men among his constituents as to the 
effect upon the nation of the new de- 
parture now proposed. But he does not 
want to cut loose from his party, which 
has recently: voted all but unanimously 
in the House for the annexation of Ha- 
waii; or to take issue with the McKinley 
Administration, which, for some reason 
not yet revealed, is pushing the scheme 
with the utmost zeal. So the Massachu- 
setts Senator compromises with his con- 
science ty cord. mning ‘‘ the acquisition 
of dominion over barbarous _ archi- 
pelagoes in distant seas” as fraught with 
“the most serious danger the people of 
the United States have encountered in all 
their history,”’ and approving the acqui- 
sition of a group of islands 2,000 miles 
away from our western coast, inhabited 
by people who are admittedly unfit to 
govern themselves—on the ground that 
the offence is so little, and that “the 
population is not equal to one of our 
third-rate cities.” The men who favor 
keeping all the Spanish territory that we 
can lay hands on will welcome this evi- 
dence that they have nothing to fear 
from either of the Massachusetts Sena- 
tors, Lodge being, of course, with them, 
and Hoar capable of getting up a lot of 
excuses for surrendering his convictions 
when the pinch comes. 


Mr. Loud of California is one of the 
few members of Congress who make oc- 
casional attempts to limit its extrava- 
gance, It cannot be said that he has 
hitherto been successful; his support- 
ers are few and his opponents are many. 





But he does succeed in bringing abuses 
to public notice, and this is the first con- 
dition of all reform. As a member of 
the committee on claims for four years 
his testimony as to the manner in which 
claims are carried through Congress is 
competent, and it is certainly interest- 
ing. It is the usual practice for the 
claims committee to report favorably 
a claim so reported by the committee 
of the preceding Congress. In accord- 
ance with this practice Mr. Loud, 
when he first entered Congress, gave 
his approval to a claim for $40,000 
arising from the condemnation of 
some property in the region of the 
great lakes for the purposes of a canal. 
The claim, he states, was one of the 
most perfect he ever saw. There was not 
a flaw in it, and it had been unanimous- 
ly approved by a number of committees. 
Mr. Loud, however, became suspicious, 
and on investigating the matter in the 
records of the War Department he dis- 
covered a remarkable state of facts. In 
the first place, the claimant had no title 
at all to the land condemned by the Gov- 
ernment. In the second place, the value 
of the land was never more than $25. 
Finally, the claimant was the chief pro- 
moter of the scheme for having the Gov- 
ernment construct the canal at a cost of 
some $50,000. It is hard to say which is 
more amazing—the audacity of a man 
who would have the Government con- 
struct a canal for the sake of obtaining 
from it $40,000 as damages for taking 
worthless land that did not belong to 
him, or the incompetence of committees 
of Congress that report such claims fa- 
vorably. 





As the entanglements of our Govern- 
ment abroad are likely to be serious, it 
is well to dispose of our domestic diffi- 
culties at once, and the action of the 
Senate in providing for a final settle- 
ment of the Pacific railroad claims is 
commendable. A committee to consist 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of the. Interior, and the At- 
torney-General is to have the matter in 
charge, its action to be subject to the 
approval of the President. No settlement 
shall be made which does not stipulate 
for the payment of the principal of the 
debt with the unpaid interest in full. A 
period of ten years is allowed for the 
completion of the payments, which are 
to be in equal semi-annual instalments, 
and until paid the debt is to bear not 
less than 8 per cent. interest. With cha- 
racteristic ineptitude, Senator Morgan 
attempted to involve this settlement 
with the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal, but only succeeded in wasting a 
little time. The Senate was for once in 
the mood for business, and thus quietly 
accepted a businesslike measure. The 
Populists probably think that there will 
be no lack of horrible themes with which 
to rouse their constituents, and it must 
be admitted that it is not easy to state 





the complicated relations between the 
Government and the Pacific railroads in 
such a way as to fire the popular heart. 
It seems that, after all, the Government 
may get back the money which it loaned, 
with interest—a consummation that no 
one would have thought possible a short 
time ago. If this can be done, the coun- 
try ought to be thankful to have the 
matter disposed of, particularly as the 
method adopted prevents all fraud and 
removes the subject from politics. 





Another Executive will appoint black 
men to command black troops—Gov. 
Leedy of Kansas. He is the first Gover- 
nor beyond the Mississippi to adopt this 
policy, and the fifth in the country, the 
others being the Executives of Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. Sectionally, they represent 
the extreme East, the middle West, the 
trans-Mississippi region, and the upper 
South. Politically, they stand two Re- 
publicans (the representatives of Massa- 
chusetts and Indiana), one Democrat 
(the Virginian), one Populist (Leedy), 
and one Populist-Republican (Russell of 
North Carolina). The Governor of Ala- 
bama, who is a Democrat, but no strong- 
er a Democrat than Virginia’s, refuses to 
appoint any but white officers for the 
negro troops of that State. Some other 
Governors, both South and North, have 
not yet absolutely committed themselves 
either way. Meanwhile, it is a signifi- 
cant fact that public sentiment every- 
where becomes all the while more pro- 
nounced in favor of fair play, and in en- 
dorsement of Gov. Tyler of Virginia, 
who holds that “to pursue any other 
course than the one he has marked out 
for himself would be a violation of his 
oath of office, wherein he is pledged to 
make no discrimination on acount of 
race or color.” A noteworthy illustra- 
tiun of this tendency is the commenda- 
tion of the policy by the chief Demo- 
cratic newspaper of South Carolina. The 
Charleston News and Courier the other 
day received a letter from a clergyman 
expressing the hope that at least one 
regiment of colored soldiers would be 
mustered into the United States volun- 
teer army from South Carolina, and it 
not only gave its cordial endorsement to 
the suggestion, but announced its con- 
viction that the colored soldiers ought 
to go to the front under their own offi- 
cers, since, “‘if they are good to obey, 
some of them will be efficient to com- 
mand,” and i. would be “only fair to 
give them some of the emoluments and 
honors which go with the shoulder- 
straps.” 





Ae we mentioned, in passing, the ex- 
traordinary (and to us incredible) de- 
liverance regarding “imperialism” which 
Gen. Merritt was reported to have made 
at a dinner in San Francisco some weeks 
ago, we are glad to give currency to the 
denial that he used the language attri- 
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buted to him. Gen. Merritt was repre- 
sented to have said: “I believe in the 
new national policy of the United States, 
which looks to the acquisition of addi- 
tional territory representing the outly- 
ing islands that are requisite for the de- 
velopment of national strength and 
growth.” Mayor Phelan, who gave the 
dinner, now says that neither were these 
words uttered by Gen. Merritt, nor were 
any such sentiments as they embody ex- 
pressed by him; and no reporters were 
present. 





The effect of the war upon politics in 
this State is watched with some anxiety 
by our bosses. Platt is said to be some- 
what nervous lest hostilities may cease 
soon enough to allow Lieut.-Col. Roose- 
velt to get back here, with his reputa- 
tion of a fighter who knows not fear, 
and who conducted himself like a season- 
ed veteran in his first battle, in time for 
a nomination for Governor. That would 
be a result of the war which would 
create havoc in the Platt system of gov- 
ernment, the like of which would find 
no parallel save in that of Cervera’s 
fleet under the fire of Sampson’s guns. 
While Platt is thus worrying lest the 
war may give him a candidate whom he 
does not want, Croker is said to be look- 
ing for a catididate with a war record, 
and to be ordering aspirants for the 
nomination to get into the field in some 
capacity or other, in order that the 
ticket may have the benefit of a mili- 
tary reputation to help it through. Ef- 
forts were made in the Tammany ob- 
servance of the Fourth to get the 
organization into line with the war, but 
they were not conspicuously successful. 
The chief orator was so far behind the 
times that he devoted himself mainly 
to repeating last year’s denunciation of 
England, apparently oblivious of the fact 
that the proper thing now is to love 
England. When he asked what Eng- 
land had to give us, a voice from the 
back of the hall shouted “Civilization,” 
and the effect was paralyzing. 





The resolution which Gen. Wager 
Swayne drew, and which the anti-ma- 
chine Republican organization adopted 
unanimously last week, expresses ad- 
mirably the fundamental objections to 
the plan which Gov. Black is considering 
for a change in our election laws. It 
declares: 


“The policy of committing to political par- 
ties as such the control of popular elec- 
tions is essentially inimical and dangerous to 
republican institutions. No such right and 
no such need can exist without impeaching 
the fidelity and diligence of the people as a 
whole. It is contrary alike to government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. It gives two political combinations 
a distinct preference in law to which no 
class of people are separately entitled, and 
gives also such combinations opportunity for 
self-perpetuation and aggrandizement, which 
may at any time conflict with popular su- 
premacy.”’ 





This is the view of a man who is not 





only a stalwart Republican but an able 
lawyer, and it should have great weight 
with the Governor. It is absurd to say 
that it should have weight with the 
Platt majority of the Legislature, for no- 
thing has weight with that extraordi- 
nary collection of persons except “what 
the old man wants.” They, however, can 
take no action in the matter unless the 
Governor shall recommend them to do 
so; so that the full responsibility rests 
upon him. 


os 

The decision of the Appellate Division 
on the effect of the civil-service law of 
1898 upon the civil-service provisions of 
the new charter is something of a sur- 
prise. It is an unexpected triumph for 
the learned Whalen, for it supports his 
contentions as disputed by the Civil- 
Service-Reform Association, and leaves 
the local’ Civil-Service Commission free 
to make its own rules and regulations 
without asking the approval of the State 
Commission. The decision seems to be 
out of harmony with former decisions 
of the Court of Appeals, but this may 
not be the case. The matter will doubt- 
less be carried to the latter court for 
final decision, and the result will be 
awaited with intense interest by both 
Tammany men and the incumbents of 
“places” in the city service who do not 
enjoy Tammany protection, for if the 
local commission is really supreme, 
there will be no difficulty in the making 
of such regulations as will bring about 
a “clean sweep.” 


The enemies of the Australian ballot 
system throughout the country were re- 
cently gladdened by the news that the 
Delaware Legislature, just before its ad- 
journment, had passed a bill which prac- 
tically undid the reform, so far as it had 
been carried in that State, and would al- 
low the political machines to resume 
their old control over the printing and 
distribution of the tickets. But Dela- 
ware has a new constitution now, under 
which the signature of the Governor is 
necessary to validate any measure left 
in his hands upon the adjournment of 
the law-makers, and it has also a Gov- 
ernor who recognizes his responsibility 
as a part of the law-making power. Gov. 
Tunnell has announced that the objec- 
tionable bill “is in the morgue,” and the 
attempt to overthrow the secret ballot 
has thus failed. This was the first time 
that the professional politicians, who 
everywhere fought the introduction of 
the Australian ballot, had ever made 
any headway towards abolishing the 
new system, and the final failure of their 
scheme is cause for rejoicing outside of 
Delaware, as well as within that State. 





Speaker Reed cannot make the Repub- 
lican party in the House of Representa- 
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can wait,” but his influence in Maine is 
still potent enough to restrain his fel- 
low partisans in that State from endors- 
ing the imperial policy. The most strik- 
ing feature of the Republican State con- 
vention at Augusta last week was the 
entire silence of all concerned regarding 
the questions of annexing Hawaii and 
of retaining Spanish territory which 
may come into our possession during the 
war. Not one word was said upon either 
of these questions by any of the orators, 
nor did the platform ke the most re- 
mote allusion to win, the reso- 
lutions were remarkably few and brief 
Beyond endorsing the present Governor, 
who was renominated, the State 
gation in Congress, and President Mce- 
Kinley, especially for his “wisdom in the 
management of the Cuban question,” 
expressing grateful appreciation of the 
valor of the army and navy, and pledg- 
ing protection and care to the wives and 
children of those who had gone to the 
war, the single plank of interest beyond 
the borders of the State was this: “A 
currency for business and labor, for the 
soldier and the pensioner, that is as 
good as gold the world over.” 


dele 


There is a refreshing contrast between 
the shirking of the financial issue by the 
Republicans of President McKinley's 
own State and the pronounced position 
in favor of the gold standard assumed 
by the same party in Iowa. Conventions 
for the nomination of Congressmen are 
now being held in the latter State, and 
the noteworthy feature about 
the bold and explicit character of the 
financial resolutions in the platforms 
which the Repub‘icans are adopting 
Here is the admirable delaration made 
by the convention in the First District 
last week: 

“We declare ourselves in favor of ths 
present mcnetary standard of gold, the stan- 
dard of the commercial world, and we de- 
mand such legislation by the Congress of the 
United States as will secure the enactment 
of this principle into law; we are unalterably 
oppesed to the free coinage of silver or any 
other scheme for the depreciation, debase- 


ment, or cheapening of our currency, or the 
lessening of its purchasing power.” 


them is 


This demand for legislation which will 
establish the gold standard beyond ail 
possibility of danger, seems to prevail 
throughout the State of Iowa. The Re- 
publican newspapers heartily endorse 
the passage of such resolutions, which 
many of them have been earnestly ad- 
vocating. A well-informed correspond- 
ent in Iowa writes us that some of the 
Republican Congressmen from _ that 
State wanted to shirk the financial is- 
sue, and that “urgent requests came 
from Washington to keep mum—do no- 
thing but wave the flag and demand 
the vigorous prosecution of the war, 
and the Nicaraguan Canal! But,” he 
adds, “the people would not have it so; 
they are demanding that the word ‘gold’ 
be put in the platform, and that Con 





tives accept his platform that “empire 


gress act.” 
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SANTIAGO, AND AFTER. 


No more dramatic and happy revul- 
sion of feeling than that which occurred 
between Sunday night and Monday 
morning ever marked our national life. 
Gen. Shafter’s despatch announcing that 
he had exhausted his offensive power in 
attaining the advanced positions so dear- 
ly won, was depressing, if not discourag- 
ing. No one doubted that we should 
finish the work to which he had put our 
hand; but the prospect was one of delay 
for reinforcements, and further exposure 
of our gallant men to attack by the 
enemy and to more dreaded dangers of 
climate and disease. The American peo- 
ple bade fair, therefore, to come to their 
national holiday with a sense of disaster 
almost comparable to that of the Spa- 
niards on their national holiday—May 
2—when the news from Manila reached 
them. But the short telegram in the 
morning papers of July 4, positively tell- 
ing of the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, 
at once changed gloom to joy and creat- 
ed for the day a patriotic climax of an 
extraordinary kind. 

Our first thoughts flew, of course, to 
the fleet and its dazzling success. In 
four hours’ fighting it had seen the labor 
and waiting and patience of six weeks 
gloriously crowned. The victory seems 
incredibly complete. It is really far 
more wonderful than Dewey’s achieve- 
ment in Manila Bay. In his case there 
was the element of a night surprise and 
of an antagonist feeble at best. But off 
Santiago there was a battle waged on 
terms chosen by the Spanish Admiral 
himself—desperately chosen, it is true— 
and in which the enemy had four fight- 
ing-ships of great speed and powerful 
batteries. Yet, at the close of the con- 
test, they all lay wrecked and burning in 
the breakers; more than half their 
crews, including Cervera himself, were 
prisoners; and Sampson could report our 
loss as only one man killed and two 
wounded. This astounding result, com- 
ing within two months after the world 
was rubbing its eyes at Dewey’s victory, 
gives our navy a record of triumph quite 
without parallel. 

The comparative inefficiency of the 
Spanish navy does not detract from the 


credit due ours, if it does go far to 
explain the amazing one-sidedness of 
the battle. Capt. Sigsbee put his finger 


on the truth when he said that it was 
not so much a question of ships and 
guns as of drill and discipline. The 
Spanish ships were, of their class, better 
than any of ours. Their guns were of 
terrible power. But the patient gun-drill 
three times a week, by which the deadly 
gunnery of our crews had been acquired 
was unknown in the Spanish navy, and 
in the stress of battle its splendid fight- 
ing-machines went to the bottom for 
lack of disciplined handling. This is the 
great naval lesson of the Santiago sea- 
fight. It was the victory of skill and 
coolness born of infinite painstaking and 





long training. At the same time it is 
highly probable that the fleet would not 
have been destroyed as it was had it 
not been for the work of the army. It 
seems certain that what forced Cervera 
to leave the harbor was the holding 
by our soldiers of heights commanding 
it. He himself is reported to have said 
that he knew he should be overwhelmed 
by our ships, but that he preferred to 
take his chances at sea rather than “die 
like a rat in a hole.” That, at any rate, 
was,his situation, and it was the splen. 
did courage and dashing charges of our 
army which forced him to bolt from his 
hole. So we are not to think of all those 
lives as thrown away. If the thing had 
to be done, it was done in the only way 
possible; and the valor and indomitable 
constancy of our men on shore contri- 
buted as directly towards dealing this 
frightful blow to the enemy as did the 
gunners on our squadron. 

The destruction of Cervera’s fleet ac- 
complishes the main purpose of our 
military and naval operations in San- 
tiago, and leaves the Spanish forces in 
the island of Cuba isolated. Their com- 
munications with Spain are now cut off. 
They can obtain no reinforcements. 
They can receive no supplies of ammuni- 
tion or of provisions from the mother 
country, or any other, except by an oc- 
casional blockade-runner. In short, the 
island is reduced to a condition where 
further resistance is useless. Any pro- 
longation of it by the Spaniards in Cuba 
itself will be sheer foolhardiness and 
desperation, involving them in heavier 
penalties at the final settlement. 

We may, therefore, expect early pro- 
posals for a cessation of hostilities un- 
less the Spanish statesmen are wholly 
demented. In other words, the victory 
achieved by Admiral Sampson and Gen. 
Shafter points the way to an honorable 
peace, which is the only rational object 
of any war. When the opportunity is 
presented to us it should be availed of, 
not only as a priceless boon in itself, but 
as a means of avoiding a possible con. 
flict with stronger Powers than Spain, a 
conflict of longer duration and more 
doubtful result. In what spirit ought we 
to take up the negotiations when they 
are presented to us? All the difficulties 
which might surround this question dis- 
appear when we cast our eyes upon the 
declaration which we made to the world 
when we began the war, viz.: 


“The United States hereby disclaims any 
disposition or intention to exercise sove- 
reignty, jurisdiction, or control over said 
island [Cuba], except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination, when 
that is accomplished, to leave the government 
and control of the island to its people.” 


The spirit of this resolution covers 
every possible source of gain arising 
from conquest, for although other pos- 
sessions of Spain were not mentioned, 
they were not considered at the time as 
involved in the controversy, which re- 
lated solely to Cuba Granting that we 





may have some duties to perform in 
Cuba in the way of providing a settled 
government after overturning the Spa- 
nish rule, everything else becomes easy 
if we keep the promise we made to the 
world and to ourselves when we first 
drew the sword. If we do not mean to 
keep that promise, everything becomes 
involved in doubt and confusion, and the 
prospect of an early peace grows dim. 








UNDERSTANDINGS WITH ENG- 
LAND. 


In judging the weight to be attach- 
ed to the present entente with England, 
consideration should be given to the 
times and circumstances under which 
previous good understandings have been 
reached and the effects which have at- 
tended them. There have been two 
noteworthy epochs in the history of the 
United States, at which this country and 
England have been drawn together be- 
fore—the first the period of Washington’s 
administration, thesecond the period im- 
mediately preceding our civil war. Both 
produced treaties of importance, and 
both were followed by periods of es- 
trangement, ending, in the first case, in 
war, 

Jay’s treaty with England, arranged 
in 1794, was the last great triumph of 
Washington’s career. The money ne- 
cessary to carry its provisions into ef- 
fect was not voted until 1796, in which 
year Washington addressed his farewell 
to the public. This treaty closed the 
long struggle of the Gallomaniac Repub- 
licans to involve us in the war between 
England and France, and was a direct 
fruit of Washington’s wise policy of 
neutrality in that contest. The under- 
standing with England on which it rest- 
ed, and of which it was partly cause and 
partly effect, was distinctly a Federalist 
piece of work, and the Federalists were 
always a pro-English party. They had 
all been born English subjects, and had 
begun life with the same attachment to 
England that we have to the United 
States; they had been driven to take up 
arms against England, but none the less, 
their habits, turn of thought, and even 
institutions remained in great part Eng- 
lish. When they came to draw up a con- 
stitution, they drew one up which was 
in substance English, and the violent 
struggle which ensued over its adoption 
was a struggle between the new Ameri- 
can democracy and those who wished to 
preserve in it as far as possible the 
continuity of English development. The 
memory of the Revolution was still so 
fresh,and hatred of England ran so high, 
that it was only by a miracle of modera- 
tion and wisdom that the difficulties of 
the time were tided over. It is clear 
now, however, that the divergence be- 


‘tween the policy of the governing 


classes in England and the hopes and 
aspirations of the new democracy here 
made any permanent understanding with 
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England out of the question, and the 
decline of the Federal party opened the 
way for the war—the war of 1812—in 
which the old quarrel burnt itself out. 

Forty years later it seemed as if a 
new basis for a good understanding be- 
tween the two countries had been reach- 
ed. The questions raised by the two pre- 
vious wars had all been settled, inter- 
course between America and England 
had become close and constant, and the 
dominance of the Southern politicians 
in the Democratic party seemed for the 
time to make us all the better friends. 
They were all free-traders, and, what is 
more, had a constituency of large land- 
holders behind them, and there was a 
certain resemblance between the South- 
ern plantation proprietor and the Eng- 
lish owner of a great estate. “Society” 
in Washington, New York, and Boston 
had a half-avowed belief that this re- 
semblance went very deep; all ‘‘travel- 
ling Englishmen” of the day were told 
so. It was the period of Anglo-Ameri- 
can Arctic discovery, of the early at- 
tempts to lay an Atlantic cable, of the 
Prince of Wales’s visit, and of the great 
turnout in his honor. 

These cordial relations had a darkside, 
for there was slavery still in posses- 
sion of our Government—a very un- 
English institution—and the democratic 
masses appeared, to judge from the 
press, to side with the Sepoys against 
the English in India, and with the 
Russians against the English in the 
Crimean war. Nevertheless,the drawing 
together of the two peoples was vastly 
more real than that of 1794, and Eng- 
land’s greatest poet gave expression toa 
feeling that was deep and genuine, in 
lines that remain to-day the handsomest 
compliment ever paid by one great coun- 
try to another: 


“Gigantic daughter of the West, 
We drink to you across the flood. 
We know you and we love you best, 
For are you not of English blood? 
You must not mix our Queen with those 
That wish to keep their people fools; 
Our Freedom’s foemen are her foes, 
She comprehends the race she rules. 
Hands all round! 
God the tyrants’ cause confound! 
To our great kinsmen of the West, my 
friends, 


And the great cause of Freedom round 
and round.’’ 


This period produced the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, an instrument destined 
to have more lasting effects than the 
Jay treity. This time there was no 
popular anti-treaty movement, but much 
general jubilation on both sides of the 
ocean. 

Our civil war immediately followed, 
and on top of it the agitation for Irish 
reform, which brought to the front a 
question of politics specially adapted to 
inflame the passions of both countries. 
In the war we learned that there was 
still a strong party in England that dis- 
liked the strength and stability of our 
government, and the very people in Eng- 
land who had talked so much about 
freedom we found could defend the 
cause of slavery. The Alabama destroy- 
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ed our commerce, and as long as the 
Irish agitation was in an acute stage, a 
bid here for the Irish vote could be 
made only by professions of deadly hos- 
tility to England. It must be admitted 
that until very recently the old idea that 
Canada ought to be, must be, and some 
day should be an integral part of the 
Union, formed part of the intellectual 
inheritance of a large body of our poli- 
ticians. 

And now these causes of bitterness 
have all been removed, and within the 
last twenty-five years many new causes 
of friendliness have made their appear- 
ance. One of the first signs of the change 
was, curiously enough, that Anglomania 
which, when it first appeared in the fash- 
ionable world here, was ridiculed as a 
silly whim of people who had nothing 
better to think about than foreign ways. 
It was, however, really a small indica- 
tion that people of wealth and leisure 
here had begun for the third time to 
turn to England with sympathy. And 
this time the rapprochement has been 
popular on both sides. The old anti- 
American feeling in England has died 
out with the democratization of the suf- 
frage and the disappearance of the old 
aristocratic type of statesman. 

The talk about an “alliance” with 
England is a bit of mediw#val claptrap 
for which there is no warrant in the his- 
tory of either country. Alliances are 
made between dynasties and despots, 
not free peoples. Treaties we have made 
with England in the past, and, no doubt, 
shall continue to make in future. To 
the fact that the immediate existing 
cause of the popular international 
friendliness is the outbreak of a war 
with Spain, too much importance may 
be attached. The great point is that 
time has blotted out most of the causes 
of difference, and commerce, trade, and 
an increasing similarity of institutions 
are every year drawing us nearer to- 
gether. There is no longer any great 
anti-English party in this country, and 
there is no longer any anti-American 
party in England. In this, “imperial- 
ism” plays no part, and, in fact, what 
the English promoters of good will with 
us need most to understand is that “im- 
perialist” is in nine cases out of ten only 
a fine name for an ex-Anglophobe poli- 
tician or journalist who is beginning to 
see his mistake. 





GETTING GOOD JUDGES. 

The announcement of the Citizens’ 
Union that it intends to “nominate or 
secure the nominations” of candidates 
for judgeships is specially significant in 
view of the fact that the Bar Associa- 
tion, after long neglect, has taken the 
matter up at the same time. We shall 
not weary our readers with going over 
the old ground of judicial nominations, 
and the importance of having good men 
for judges, and the evils of the pre- 
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sent system; but it is, perhaps, worth 
while to point out that, for certain very 
clear reasons, picking out good candi- 
dates for judges ought to be easier work 
than in the case of any other offices. 

In determining upon candidates for 
legislative er for executive office, there 
is usually no certain standard which can 
be applied, and hence a party of organi- 
zation, even when desirous of doing its 
best, cannot tell in advance whether the 
nominee will succeed or not. Whether 
a man will make a good member of the 
Legislature or not is usually found out 
only by trying him, and in nine cases 
out of ten he is far from proving 
special fitness. Very often it is impos- 
sible to tell in advance whether he 
reaches the standard of common hon- 
esty, or will not use his place to make 
money out of it. In the Low campaign 
the Citizens’ Union found it. extremely 
difficult to recommend candidates for 
the State Legislature, on this account. 
When it comes to candidates for such 
places as Mayor or Comptroller, it is 
comparatively easy to find men suffi- 
ciently conspicuous to make a creditable 
appearance on the stump, but there can- 
not be said to be any class of men 
from whom mayors or comptrollers may 
be safely taken. If a list of the mayors 
of New York and other cities for the 
past twenty-five years is gone over, we 
see at a glance how often it happens 
that men from whom the greatest things 
have been expected turn out weak non- 
entities, and that men from whom very 
little is expected turn out to have just 
that assemblage of qualities which is 
needed in a good administrator. When 
it comes to nominating a President, al- 
though we are always talking about 
“Presidential timber,” as if we knew 
very well in advance just what we want- 
ed, we find on examination that what is 
meant is merely the most conspicuous 
politicians within the range of choice, 
and that it rarely happens that conspi- 
cuous service in subordinate executive 
positions is even thought of as furnish- 
ing a test of fitness. Mr. Cleveland is 
the only President in recent times who 
mounted by successive executive steps 
to the Presidency. Once in a hundred 
years a Washington or a Lincoln may 
appear, but there is no class of Wash- 
ingtons and Lincolns—and never will 
be. 


With nominations for judicial office 
the case is quite different. Not only 
are the qualifications technical and pro- 
fessional, so that nine-tenths of the com- 
munity are excluded from the competi- 
tion at the outset, but the keen natural 
selection of the bar forces to the front 
a small and specially trained class of 
men, who are not only fit, but are the 
only fit men to go on the bench. It is 
unnecessary to mention names. Any 
competent committee of the bar could 
agree in half an hour on a list of a do- 
zen lawyers, conspicuous in having made 
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their mark solely by force of intellect 
and character—real leaders, actively en- 
gaged in practice before the judges now 
on the bench, and constituting a class 
from which nominations for judgeships 
ought inevitably to be made. This has 
ulways been so, and explains Franklin’s 
proposal that the bar should have the 
power of appointing judges. Something 
like his scheme has worked itself out 
in England, where judges are nominally 
appointed by the Crown, but are really 
selected by the Lord Chancellor, himself 
a representative of the bar. 

The absurdity of our system of picking 
out candidates for judgeships has con- 
sisted in the fact that it has been ma- 
naged so as to insure the passing-by 
of conspicuous lawyers, and the taking 
of candidates from the ranks of the ob- 
scure and presumptively totally unfit. 
No man can make a first-rate judge who 
is inferior in learning and experience to 
those who practise before him; and yet 
this inferiority is what our system so 
often guarantees. To get a nomination 
from a political party it has been hither- 
to necessary either to pay for it or to 
get friends to pay for it, or, at the very 
best, to get it by the favor of those who 
expect judicial complaisance in return. 
But men in the only professional class 
from which judges should be _ pick- 
ed out will neither pay, nor. get 
their friends to pay, norcurry favor 
for a nomination. They will not do 
so because they are already in the 
receipt of good incomes, practical- 
ly secured to them as long asthey choose 
to practise, and hence are independent, 
No self-respecting and respected man 
will give up his independence to solicit 
a position in which the salary is very 
likely lower than his professional in. 
come, and in which his future will be 
more or less dependent on the dubious 
favor of a “boss” or a convention of po- 
liticlans. It is a case where the position 
must come to him, if at all, and he must 
be compelled by public recognition of 
his standing to take it. 

We are not talking of any ideal 
scheme; we merely have in mind the 
sort of judge who gets on the bench in 
England, and the system of selection 
which made judges of lawyers like Kent, 
Marshall, and Story in this country, and 
would, with any natural system of no- 
mination, make judges of men of the 
same standing to-day. For every one 
knows that the material is at hand. 
Though the bar has deteriorated, and 
the lamentation that it has ceased to be 
a profession and has become a trade, is 
often heard, this is in great measure dus 
to the decline*of the bench, which, in 
sone instances, has sunk below the level 
of the bar itself. The conspicuous law-: 
yers who might be made into judges 
abound, but judges will seldom be ge- 
lected from this class by the agency 
of “machine” nominations. Volunteers 
alone can be relied on to nominate lead- 





ers of the bar for judges, and they can- 
not begin too soon. The difficulty is not 
in knowing who ought to go on the 
bench, but in opening the way. If those 
who have taken the matter up wait until 
the autumn, they will find it closed by 
the usual machine-made nominations of 
second-rate men, against whom no stand 
can be taken, though every one, includ- 
ing themselves, knows them tohave been 
drawn from a class in which the really 
fit men are not found. 








HOME RULE IN NEBRASKA. 


The current discussion regarding 
schemes for State interference in the 
government of New York city lends es- 
pecial interest to a deliverance on the 
general subject of municipal home rule 
from the Supreme Court of Nebraska. 
The Legislature last year attempted to 
take away from the people of Omaha 
the control of the Fire and Police De- 
partments in the chief city of the State, 
but the highest judicial tribunal has just 
decided that the act is unconstitutional. 

The Populists swept Nebraska in the 
election of 1896, choosing their candi- 
date for Governor by a majority of over 
21,000, and also securing a large ma- 
jority in each branch of the Legislature. 
This body passed a law conferring au- 
thority upon the Governor to appoint 
Fire and Police Commissioners in cities 
of the metropolitan class, which was es- 
pecially aimed at the business centre of 
the State. The framers of the act made 
the usual pretence of desiring to substi- 
tute “non-partisan” commissions for 
those appointed by a Mayor chosen by 
one political organization, and the regu- 
lation arguments were urged, that the 
effect would be to divorce the Police and 
Fire Departments from politics, and en- 
force business methods in their manage- 
ment. But the Populist Governor abus- 
ed his power by appointing as commis- 
sioners only men of his own party, and 
under the Police Commission the very 
abuses sought to be avoided increased 
until they became intolerable. 

The friends of good government 
sought relief by an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, upon the contention that 
the commission act was in conflict with 
the Constitution of the State, and they 
have won their case. The decision laid 
down at the start the broad principle 
that to justify the courts in declaring au 
statute invalid it is not essential that 
it should contravene some express pro- 
vision of the Constitution; “if the act 
is inhibited by the general scope and 
purpose of the fundamental law, it is 
as invalid as though forbidden by the 
letter of that instrument.” The court 
proceeded along the same line of reason- 
ing in regard to the bill of rights in the 
Nebraska Constitution, holding that this 
“is not an enumeration of all the powers 
reserved to the people of this State,” but 
that “a statute is unconstitutional and 





void which is repugnant to the rights, 
expressed or implied, retained by the 
people.” 

Building upon these foundations, the 
court applied the principles here enun- 
ciated to the case in hand. It declared 
that the right of local self-government 
in cities and towns—i. e., the power of 
citizens thereof to govern themselves as 
to matters purely local in their nature 
through officers of their own selection— 
existed in the State at the time the pre- 
sent Constitution was framed, and was 
not surrendered upon the adoption of 
that instrument, but is vested in the 
people of the respective municipalities, 
and the Legislature is powerless to take 
it away. One of the rights thus vested 
in the people of any municipality is the 
right to maintain a Fire and a Police 
Department, and this right ‘is to be ex- 
ercised by them without legislative in- 
terference, except to the extent that the 
lawmaking body may prescribe rules to 
aid the people of the municipalities in 
the exercise of such right.” From all 
this it naturally followed that the act 
in question, in so far as it assumed to 
confer authority upon the Governor to 
appoint Fire and Police Commissioners 
in cities of the metropolitan class, is 
void, ‘as being an unlawful attempt to 
deprive the people of such cities of the 
right of local self-government.” 

The three judges were not unanimous 
in this conclusion. One of them stoutly 
maintained that the act was a constitu- 
tional use of legislative power. He 
pointed out that it was not contended 
by anybody that the law was in con- 
travention of any express provision of 
the Constitution prescribing how muni- 
cipal officers must be appointed, but only 
that it denied a right of local self-gov- 
ernment which exists independently of 
the Constitution, upon principles which 
are recognized in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and are illustrated in the evolution 
of our forms of government, State and 
national. He recalled a previous deci- 
sion by the same court that the law- 
making body may legislate upon any 
subject not inhibited by the Constitu- 
tion, and argued that no sufficient rea- 
sons for reversing this position had been 
advanced. The two judges whose views 
prevailed admitted that this previous 
decision was “diametrically opposed to 
the conclusion reached” by them, and 
confessed ‘that it was a mistake, calling 
attention also to the fact that it is the 
only assertion of such wrong doctrine 
ever made by the court. 

Whatever lawyers may think of the 
opposing legal considerations urged by 
the majority and minority of the court, 
the general public will heartily applaud 
this stovt defence by the majority of the 
principle of home rule: 

“The rule announced In the previous de- 
cision [sustaining the constitutionality of 


such legislation) is not only wrong, but is 
far-reaching in its consequences. The le- 
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gislation which that opinion sustains tended 
to take from the people one of their re- 
served powers, the right of local self-gov- 
ernment, one of the principles upon which 
our State fabric rests. If the Legislature 
may authorize the Governor to appoint a 
Fire and Police Commission for cities of the 
metropolitan class, then there is nothing to 
prevent the lawmakers from taking from 
every city and town in the State the power 
to choose ail of the local officers thereof ex- 
cept police judges, which position is made 
elective by the Constitution, and empower 
the Governor to appoint all municipal offi- 
cers except the one just named. The mind 
revolts when the doctrine is carried to 
its legitimate extent. The denial to the peo- 
ple of the right to govern themselves is un- 
democratic, and if such doctrine is enforced, 
we could no longer boast of a government of 
the people, for the people, and by the peo- 
ple.”’ 

There can be no question that this 
embodies a popular feeling as to the 
wisdom and necessity of municipal home 
rule, which is steadily gaining strength 
throughout the country. The time is 
fast coming when the people everywhere 
will insist that this right shall be safe- 
guarded in their constitutions, beyond 


danger of any disturbance. 


GOVERNMENT BY SUB-COMMITTEE. 


WASHINGTON, June 14, 1898. 


A United States Senator, during the pre- 
sent session of Congress, in arguing for an 
increase in the amount to be carried by the 
fortifications-appropriation bill, said: 

“The sub-committee upon fortifications in 
another place [scilicet, the House of Repre- 
sentatives] was composed of Representatives 
of three interior States which had no sea- 
coast whatever to guard. They were not 
very enthusiastic over fortifications, because 
theirs were not seacuast States.” 

In this statement, involving a violatioa of 
the parliamentary rule prohibiting reference 
to the proceedings in the other branch of 
Congress, is implied the existence of one of 
the most striking institutional features of 
the government of the United States. 
Broadly speaking, it is emphatically true at 
this time that the power of Congress is ex- 
ercised through sub-committees. The fa- 
miliar daily inquiry at Washington among 
all who are interested in pending legislation 
is, ‘‘Who is on the sub-committee?” 

The committee system is the product of 
conditions open enough to view. If Congress, 
in the ordinary course of affairs, could mas- 
ter the facts and arguments necessary for 
the formation of opinion, without the aid of 
committees, there would be none. That 
body, owing to its size, early found it im- 
possible to familiarize itself with the details 
of the business before it, and the committee 
system was founded. For the same reason 
the committees have more and more, during 
the last twenty years, subdivided, and 
through still smaller bodies collected the 
materials requisite for shaping opinion upon 
the complex and immensely varied concerns 
of the United States as a people. The pre- 
posterousness of an attempt by a full com- 
mittee to draft numerous appropriation bills, 
for instance, or to examine other kinds of 
bills after they are introduced, is so well 
recognized at the present time that when the 
distinguished chairman of one of the great 
committees of the House was lately asked a 
question as to the development of the sub- 
committee system, he could not or would not 
speculate or theorize on the subject, and 
simply said, “Of course we have sub-com- 
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mittees”; repeating, “Of course we have 
sub-committees.” 

Iz the facts collected and the conclusions 
arrived at were actually canvassed by the 
full committee, the sub-committee would 
still enjoy much power. Its members would 
be familiar with the testimony at first hand. 
The other members must take the facts as 
they are consciously or unconsciously color- 
ed in passing through the minds of those 
who, in person, examined witnesses and do- 
cuments, who had gone minutely into the 
details of the pending question, who were 
the recipients of many whispered unrecord- 
ed confidences from persons friendly or un- 
friendly to the measure. if, in addition, it 
should appear that a body of usages had 
grown up regulating the practice of a sub- 
committee iu its relations with the larger 
body, substantially similar in character to 
those usages which govern the committee's 
relations with the House; if the power of 
the sub-committee over the committee 
should be found to be as great as the com- 
mittee’s power over the House, we should be 
brought face to face with a collection of still 
smaller “legislatures,” as described by Se- 
nator Hoar, and these would stand forth as 
the actual governing force in Congress. 
This is precisely what has happened in the 
case of nearly all the important commit- 
tees of the House and in a number of the 
most important of the Senate. The future 
student of Congressional government must 
find his clue to the methods of transacting 
public business not in the committees, but 
in the sub-committees of the committees. 


How do sub-committes arise? If the bills 
ordinarily referred to a committee are simi- 
lar in character, the sub-committees are 
formed on the simple principle of subdivi- 
sion. Thus, there are six sub-committees 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
in the Fifty-fifth Congress. These are 
numbered consecutively, and consist of three 
members, care being taken to place on each 
one two members of the dominant party, to 
insure partisan control. The Judiciary has 
two additional sub-committees, one on bank- 
ruptcy legislation and another on United 
States Court bills. Other examples of sub- 
committees that are simply numbered are 
those of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, one, two three, and four, and of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, one, 
two, three, four, and five. Still another ex- 
ample serves well to show the growth of the 
system. The Committee on Elections, during 
the Fifty-fourth Congress, had its work ap- 
portioned among three standing committees, 
one, two, and three; already one of these has 
found it necessary to adopt the practice of 
using sub-committees in its work. 


Where the subjects to be investigated 
are varied, and each investigation may re- 
quire much time, the business of a commit- 
tee falls more naturally into the hands of 
those members specially well qualified to con- 
sider it. The Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House is of this character and has 
six sub-committees, as follows: (1) customs, 
customs districts, and customs officials; (2) 
administration of customs laws; (3) inter- 
nal revenue; (4) the public debt, the pre- 
servation of the public credit, and redemp- 
tion of Government notes; (5) reciprocity 
and commercial treaties; (6) revenue from 
other sources and excises, and on miscella- 
neous subjects. 


The Committee on Appropriations of the 
House considers through sub-committees 








(1) the general deficiency, (2) District of 
Columbia appropriations, (3) fortifications, 
(4) legislative, judicial, and executive ap- 
propriations, (5) pensions, (6) sundry civil 
affairs. 

The Committee on the Military has seven 


sub-committees: (1) Army organization and 
appropriations, (2) the Military Academy, 
battlefields, monuments, medals, etec., (3) 
soldiers’ homes and national cemeteries, (4) 
voluntary muster, bounty, and pay, (5) arse 
nals, barracks, and military reservations 
(6) retirements, restorations, and reliefs, 


(7) desertions. The last sub-committee ts 
still further divided into sections “A‘ and 
“BR” 

The Committee on Naval Affairs also has 
seven: (1) appropriations for the naval es 
tablishment; (2) organization, rank and pay: 
(3) ordnance and navy-yards; (4) construc- 


tion, repairs, and steam-engineering; (5) 
navigation, equipment, supplies, and miszcel- 
laneous; (6) Naval Academy and Marine 


Corps; (7) private bills 
The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce has nine: (1) interstatecommerce; 
(2) foreign commerce; (3) canals; (4) qua- 
rantine; (5) bridges: (6) telegraphs; (7) 


ships and shipping; (8) life-saving servico; 
(9) lighthouses. 

The Committee on Post-offices and Post- 
roads likewise has nine: (1) appropriations 
and revision of laws; (2) claims, salaries, 
and miscellaneous; (3) railway mail service; 
(4) free delivery service; (5) post-office 
puildings; (6) postal telegraph and telegraph 
service; (7) postal savings banks; (8) foreign 
mail service; (9) postage and contracts 

The Committee on Agrieulture has six: 
(1) appropriations; (2) Department of Agri- 
culture; (3) Bureau of Animal Industry; (4) 
farm and dairy products, seeds, and plants; 
(5) Agricultural Experiment Stations; (6) 
miscellaneous business. 

The Committee on the District of Columbia 
has six, and, as night have been expected, 
these reflect the character of a municipal 
council. They are: (1) judiciary; (2) waysand 
means; (3) education, labor, and charities; 
(4) street railways; (5) steam railways; (5) 
incorporations. 

In the Senate the system has not been as 
long established as in the House, but ts de- 
veloping rapidly, and in some instances per- 
fect examples are furnished. The Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, the moat 
powerful committee in Congress, many years 
since found it imperative to work through 
smaller organizations, and for every sub- 
committee on appropriations in the House, 
though these represeut seven different im 
portant committees, there are seven corre- 
sponding sub-committees in the Senate made 
up from the single Committee on Appropria- 
tions; while for the six bills the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations retains in its con- 
trol there are six corresponding sub-commit- 
tees in the Senate constituted from the one 
main committee. Senate sub-committees ac- 
cordingly deal with appropriation bills af- 
fecting the Department of Agriculture, the 
army, deficiencies, diplomatic and consular 
affairs, the District of Columbia, fortifica- 
tions, the Indians, the legislative, judicial, 
and executive departments, the Military 
Academy, the navy, pensions, the post-office, 
and sundry civil affairs. This great com- 
mittee of the Senate may be fairly said to 
approximate in influence the Ministry In the 
Commons. Its power naturally atttaches to 
itself more power, and the tendency is forthe 
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Senate, rather than to lessen its duties, to 
impose other and more varied cares upon it. 
The desperate chance that any given mea- 
sure proposing a novel appropriation will 
survive in the general Congressional vortex 
induces many members in both branches to 
trust the fortunes of individual propositions 
to this commanding Senate committee. And, 
indeed, when the ‘corded bales” it re- 
turns to the House are undone and display- 
ed there, strangely alien contents are often- 
times revealed. It is enough to say, as to the 
influence of the Senate sub-committees, that 
the bills as reported from them are in nearly 
every instance printed before submission to 
the larger body, and the bills as thus printed, 
with the reports thereon, are delivered with- 
out change to the Serate itself. The find- 
ings of the sub-committees thus become in 
the end the findings of the Senate. 

Without adverting to the work of other 
Senate committees, like those on Military 
Affairs, the Navy, or the District of Colum- 
bia, which operate largely through sub- 
committees raised to consider particular 
bills, it will be sufficient to notice the 
practice of the Committee on Commerce in 
that body. Here we have the phase of a 
sub-committee of a sub-committee. The 
standing committee is divided into sub- 
committees on (1) ships and shipping; (2) 
lighthouses, monuments, buoys, etc.; (3) 
life-saving stations and service; (4) bridges; 
(5) nominations. The last sub-committee 
consists of seven members, and to each of 
these members, by a special order of the 
sub-committee, are assigned for considera- 
tion nominations from given States lying 
in the section of the country nearest the 
State the particular Senator represents. 

Some of the consequences of the establish- 
ment of the sub-committee system will be 
apparent. Confining ourselves to the House, 
the Speaker, in naming chairmen of com- 
mittees, names lesser speakers, who preside 
over bodies where formal debates are com- 
mon, and yea and nay votes are not un- 
known. These lesser speakers divide the 
power conferred on the body over which 
they preside, by naming sub-committees, 
each having its own chairman. These sub- 
committees are the real eyes, ears, and 
hands of the House. There is the same 
anxiety among members to be favored in 
assignment to sub-committees that there is 
to gain nominations to the committee itself, 
and the same influences are brought to 
bear to win chosen places. The chairman 
of the sub-committee ordinarily, almost in- 
variably, reports the bill he has had in 
charge to the House, and is ite manager on 
the floor. He and his associates on the 
sub-committee are naturally best qualified 
to debate it, and they enjoy all the prestige 
arising from a greater familiarity with the 
facts underlying the proposed measure. That 
a Representative is a member of the com- 
mittee reporting a bill is something in the 
judgment of the House; it is far more if 
he is in addition a member of the sub- 
committee that collected and massed the 
pertinent facts. 

This predominance of the sub-committee 
in the national legislature will perhaps 
compel a recasting of opinion upon the 
character and efficiency of the work accom- 
plished there. It will be found, I apprehend, 
that while Congress is thus shown to be 
more open to sinister approach than is com- 
mouly thought possible, there are, under the 
new system, far greater opportunities for 








strong, resourceful men, with skill in ini- 
tiation, to impress their ideas upon legis- 
lation. Instead of the cumbrous machinery 
of a large committee, consisting oftentimes 
of seventeen or nineteen members, we have 
for the use of men of this character a 
small, virile body of two, three, or five men 
that approach a single executive in capacity 
to master and direct affairs. 
THOMAS H. CLARK. 








EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


LONDON, June 20, 1898. 


With Sir Edward Burne-Jones, we have 
lost not only a man of distinct personality, 
but one of the last links connecting us with 
a very adventurous and important period in 
the history of modern English art. Of the 
original Pre-Raphaelites Mr. Holman Hunt, 
it is true, remains. But William Morris and 
Burne-Jones, the disciples, did more to popu- 
larize nineteenth-century mediwvalism and 
bring about the Gothic revival than the Pre- 
Raphaelites themselves; and with the death, 
within so short a space of time, of these two 
men, who were in close sympathy both az 
artists and friends, we seem to close the 
chapter opened so brilliantly by Rossetti and 
Millais, and introduced so naively by Ford 
Madox Brown. 

The picturesqueness of the period with 
which Burne-Jones’s name is intimately as- 
sociated has had much to do in making him 
so picturesque a figure to-day. Of his life 
as a man we know comparatively little; 
whatever private romance may have been 
his, he has not as yet been forced, like poor 
Rossetti, to share it with all the world; 
whatever expression he may have given to 
his political or social convictions, he never, 
like Morris, made public profession of faith 
in Trafalgar Square and Hyde Park. But of 
his career as an artist, each successive step 
or stage is familiar to us, and each in turn 
has its picturesque quality. We have a 
glimpse of the youth sacrificing the church 
to art under the spell of Rossetti’s drawing 
of the ‘‘Maids of Elfin Mere,” and hurrying 
up to London to worship the master through 
the thick smoke-clouds and amidst the ir- 
reverent chatter of the drawing-class at the 
Workingmen’s College. We see him later on 
established at Red Lion Square, one of the 
valiant Crusaders who were to save the 
world so as by medimval tables and chairs 
and housemaids. Next, he appears at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, the very spirit of that 
estheticism which took the town by storm 
and perished gayly in the “greenery-yal- 
lery” songs of the Savoy and the Postle- 
thwaite of Punch. His experience with the 
Academy was not as other men’s, for he was 
elected without his petitioning for the honor 
in the manner then required, I believe; and 
he resigned with unparalleled promptness 
when he discovered he was not to become at 
once a full-fledged Academician. By one 
solitary painting, his ‘‘Mermaid,” has he 
been represented on the Academy walls; and 
his pictures, in their subjects, have always 
confirmed the picturesqueness of his attitude 
as Independent. The most beautiful and 
lovely of the old myths and legends have 
furnished him with so many of his mo- 
tives that you find a French critic like M, de 
la Sizeranne beginning the criticism of his 
work with a long recital of the story of 
King Arthur and the Knights of Camelot. 

I think this element of picturesqueness 
in his career and in his subjects must ne- 





cessarily prove misleading in any estimate 
of his work by his contemporaries. I have 
felt this especially the last day or two when 
every London paper has been publishing, at 
greater or less length, a plography and an 
appreciation. In one panegyric he figures 
as the Pre-Raphaelite; in another, his in- 
fluence upon the younger generation, both 
at home and abroad, is loudly vaunted. But 
he was not a Pre-Raphaelite—that is, in 
the sense history has now come to give to 
the term. He was a follower, a disciple, a 
worshipper of the Pre-Raphaelites, more 
particularly of Rossetti, and he borrowed 
from them that which was least essential 
in their artistic creed; if Pre-Raphaelitism 
were the religion the enthusiast likes to 
think it, I should say that he had ignored 
the dogma and appropriated the ceremo- 
nial. Mediwvalism of subject and me 
diwvalism of treatment were what ap- 
pealed to him, and Rossetti showed him the 
way. Burne-Jones originated nothing; but, 
as so often happens, the world recogniz- 
ed in the copy the beauty it had failed to 
discern in the original. Deaf to the music, 
it heard first the echo—a very beautiful, 
rhythmical echo, to be sure, but still not 
the music itself. Burne-Jones simply 
reaped where Rossetti had sown. He not 
only was fortunate enough with Rossetti 
to obtain munificent private patrons, but he 
became the attraction of a public gallery; 
his name was as good an advertisement for 
a picture show as that of Sir Henry 
Irving for a theatre. He was made a ba- 
ronet. And he was also known and famous 
on the Continent, where Rossetti, during 
his lifetime, was never appreciated. His 
work was welcomed in the Champ-de-Mars 
Salons, it was bought for the Luxembourg, 
he could wear the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor, he was foreign member of the Dres- 
den Academy. 


His success was official as well as artis- 
tic, and in this success the world fancied 
it saw the triumph of Pre-Raphaelitism. 
But to look upon him, therefore, as an in- 
fluence in the development of modern art 
is hardly warranted by fact. Because he 
succeeded, because he brought medisvalism 
into fashion, he was not necessarily a force 
in the schools or the studios. He in his 
turn had his handful of followers, for there 
is nothing certain young painters admire 
more than popular or financial success. But 
his following has already dwindled. He has 
had no effect upon the art of the day as 
Manet or Monet has had, as Whistler or 
Degas. He has been held responsible for 
the mysticism of the moment, but it is 
more than likely that had Burne-Jones 
never existed, we still should have had our 
group of mystics. They have come with 
the inevitable swing-back of the pendulum: 
after the interval of realism or naturalism, 
when the truths recorded by the painter 
alone were thought to matter, we have 
merely returned once more to the doctrine 
that individuality in the artist is the one 
thing that counts. The young men of 1830 
developed their individuality by “frighten- 
ing the bourgeois”; the young men of 1899 
develop theirs by posing as mystics. Burne- 
Jones may have suggested the form in which 
a few have found utterance for their mys- 
ticism, but without him they still would 
have been mystics. 

The difficulty is that his own absorption 
in his subjects helped his critics to forget to 
look for anything else in his work. The 
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search for the inner meaning of his sym- 
bols, the preoccupation with his esoteric 
reading of the well-known myth, left no time 
for the consideration of his pictures as pic- 
tures. He has been studied as if he were 
a poet or philosopher, who, by chance, had 
exchanged ordinary words for a new picture 
language, and his influence has been mea- 
sured accordingly. All the melancholy and 
folly of our age M. de la Sizeranne, for in- 
stance, discovers concealed in his wan maid- 
ens and’ languid knights and anwmic an- 
gels; though future generations probably 
will see only a curious exotic revival—an 
isolated phenomenon. 

I say this with no intention to disparage 
or depreciate his art, for I think Burne- 
Jones has suffered more than most artists 
from the nonsense written about him. His 
faults have been exaggerated into virtues, 
until the true charm of his work is in 
danger of being overlooked altogether. For 
that it has charm cannot be denied. One 
may disiike his methods, one may be struck 
with his indifference to the painter’s prob- 
lems, one may think his technique abomi- 
nable. But if the means were illegitimate, if 
it is impossible to speak of him as a color- 
ist in the same breath with the masters, 
old or modern, still he did fill many of his 
pictures with a gorgeousness, a glory of 
color that would amply atone for more se- 
rious blemishes. His early water-colors, 
shown a few years ago in the retrospective 
exhibition in the new gallery and seen now 
and then at Christie’s, are little gems. And 
the splendor of a picture like the “Chant 
d’Amour,” with its reminiscences of Gior- 
gione, does not soon fade even in memory. 
In later designs he often tried schemes of 
color as languid and morbid as his figures, 
with less beauty in the results. I remem- 
ber in the interesting exhibition to which 
I have just referred, I could not but feel 
how much he had sacrificed to the morbid- 
ness of vision that increased with his years. 
But there is another charm in his work that 
did not grow less with time—I mean its de- 
corative charm. All good pictures are de- 
corative, of course. But his were so in a 
more purely conventional way. He used 
color and line and form as arbitrarily as the 
designer of carpets and wall-papers. His 
every picture seemed a part of some de- 
corative scheme, as much out of place in a 
frame as the large mural paintings by Puvis 
de Chavannes when you see them at the 
Salons. I suppose this is why he was most 
successful in his tapestries and stained glass 
and mosaics, or in the series arranged 
to ornament a definite room or wall space. 
Something of the same decorative quality 
is revealed in his studies, his frequently 
very beautiful drawings in colored chalks 
on tinted paper. In these, it has been 
pointed out, he is seen to best advantage; 
his mannerisms are not so obvious, and he 
is not restricted, as in elaborate paintings, 
by his technical limitations. 

So much has been written in praise of 
his studies, they have been so often shown, 
so often reproduced, that the wonder is his 
drawings made for illustrations are com- 
paratively little known. They have not been 
so many, though they extend over his entire 
working career. There are one or two in 
Good Words, he was among the contributors 
to Dalziel’s ‘Bible,’ and then there are 
the more recent designs for the books and 
publications of William Morris. In the re- 
productions, they might be accepted as 





proof that he shared with Morris and 
Walter Crane, and with equal ardor, the 
belief that the first essential of book 
illustration is its decorative fitness. But 
I have seen the originals of the Chaucer 
series, and in them he shows no thought 
or care for the mechanical relations and 
conditions which should be the first con- 
sideration of the illustrator. The drawings 
are in lead pencil, the line delicate, the 
tone silvery, totally unlikethe thick black out- 
lines admirably rendered in Mr. Hooper’s 
wood blocks. Indeed, I understand that they 
were redrawn by Mr. Fairfax Murray, Mr. 
Catterson Smith, and other draughtsmen be- 
fore they were delivered over to the en- 
gravers. The designs were but suggestions, 
and no doubt Burne-Jones meant them to be 
nothing more. But I must confess that if 
to meet certain mechanical requirements 
the artist’s work must pass through a 
double translation or interpretation before 
it can appear on the printed page, I 
should rather dispense with such perfect 
mechanical harmony. There is a screw 
loose somewhere in the theory of decora- 
tion that makes the original artist the 
least important factor in its production. 

Burne-Jones, with all his faults, with all 
his mannerisms and affectations, is too true 
an artist to be subordinated to his inter- 
preter for the sake of theory. During his 
lifetime his genius may have been over- 
rated. Now that he is dead, there may 
come a reaction—a period when he will 
be unduly neglected, as other and greater 
men than he have been. But I think when 
the time arrives to estimate him at 
his worth and to assign him his due rank 
among the English artists of the nineteenth 
century, he must be remembered as a paint- 
er of distinction and style and charm who 
was independent enough to choose his own 
masters, and serious enough to continue 
faithful to them to the last; a decorator 
who, if misled by his ideals, never stooped 
to the commonplace or the vulgar. He 
and William Morris both had the rare good 
fortune, from the beginning, to meet with 
worldly success in the pursuance of the ar- 
tistic aims and the objects they had set up 
for themselves. They never swerved from 
the straight path as they saw it; it should 
be added that they were never tempted. 

N. N. 





VOLTAIRB AND THE SEVEN 
WAR.—I. 
PaRIs, June 16, 1898. 

The Duke de Broglie expends in the field 
of history and literature an activity which 
he can no longer expend in politics. It is cer- 
tainly extraordinary that no place could 
have been found for him in the Chamber 
of Deputies or in the Senate; in England 
parties are not so intolerant, and it is felt 
by all that the interest of the country de- 
mands the presence in the legislative as- 
semblies of statesmen who have devoted 
their lives to the service of their country, 
however they may differ in principles. We 
have not yet arrived at this state of politi- 
cal equilibrium, and the Duke de Broglie 
has ample leisure for his studies. In a re- 
cent work, ‘The Austrian Alliance,’ he set 
forth the causes which provoked, in the se- 
cond half of the eighteenth century, the 
declaration of hostility between France and 
Prussia that culminated in the Seven Years’ 
War. He now gives us another volume un- 


YEARS’ 





der the title, ‘Voltaire before and during the 
Seven Years’ War.’ 

Voltaire’s name will always possess an at- 
traction in itself. In his last researches, 
the Duke de Broglie was surprised to find 
it nowhere; in his preceding studies, when- 
ever he had to treat of the relations of the 
Government of Louis XV. with the great 
Frederick, he had regularly found it. The 
intervention of Voltaire was constantly 
claimed by the representatives of France, 
ministers or ambassadors; he often offered it 
spontaneously; for, as the Duke de Broglite 
says, 


“this marvellous mind, endowed with an 
indefatigable and universal activity, was 
never content to consecrate itself wholly to 
letters or to philosophy. He had all his 
lifetime the temptation and the desire to 
meddle with public affairs, and, rightly or 
wrongly, he never doubted his aptitude for 
taking part in them. This pretension. 
which in an ordinary man of letters would 
have gone singularly counter to the usages 
of the time, seemed justified in Voltaire 
on account of his familiar relations with the 
King of Prussia, and by the confidence 
which seemed to be placed in him by the 
uneasy and uncomfortable ally whose de- 
signs France had constantly to watch and 
to penetrate. This royal friendship seemed 
to assure him a credit which he liked to 
talk about, and which at various times, in 
the interest of the State, he was asked to 
use.” 


If Voltaire’s political influence seemed to 
have come suddenly io an end (and the Duke 
de Broglie tried to discover the reason why), 
it was not because Voltaire ceased to take 
an interest in the political events of his time, 
or because he grew more indifferent to them; 
it was merely, if the Duke de Broglie is 
right, because he fell completely out of 
favor with Louis XV. The King of France, 
who knew how to keep his secrets, resolved 
from acertain time not to have anything more 
to do with Voltaire. “Was it,” asks the 
Duke de Broglie, ‘‘from a religious scruple 
that Louis XV. refused to have any com- 
munication with a philosopher whose opin- 
ions wounded his faith? People would hesi- 
tate to blame him, though it might be re- 
marked that Richelieu and even the virtuous 
Father Joseph had not shown themselves so 
difficult in the choice of the instruments 
which they employed for their designs, and 
that, in a royal household where Madame 
de Pompadour was sovereign, there were, 
perhaps, more pressing problems of con- 
science to solve.’ Louis XV.’s repugnance 
was of recent date. After Frederick's ad- 
vent to the throne, Voltaire was charged by 
the Cardinal de Fleury to present his com- 
pliments to the new King. Three years after, 
Fleury was dead and Frederick was the con- 
queror of Silesia. Voltaire feigned to exile 
himself because he had not been elected to 
the French Academy, and went to Berlin. 
He entered into very intimate relations with 
the King, and it is very likely that they 
did not restrict themselves to the discussion 
of literary matters. On his return from Ber- 
lin, Voltaire was appointed historiographer 
to the King and gentiihomme de la chambre ; 
he became a sort of royal laureate, and 
celebrated in prose and verse the victories 
of Fontenoy and of Lawfeld. He had two 
powerful protectors, Madame de Pompadour 
and the Marquis 4’Argenson, who employed 
Voltaire’s pen in various circumstances. 

In his character of a courtier Voltaire was, 
on the whole, a failure; as the Duke de 
Broglio says: 


“The natural superiority of which he was 
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conscious, as he could not help showing, was 
ill-appreciatedin this factitious environment. 
The easy grace, abounding in happy repar- 
tee and ingenious strokes, which was the 
charm of his conversation, was also what 
gave it an air of familiarity; a little reserve 
would have pleased more, as attesting a 
juster sentiment of the honor due to such a 
company. This vague discontent was espe- 
cially felt by the King. Not that Voltaire, 
on the rare occasions on which he approach- 
ed the royal person, ever broke the rules of 
profound and even rather humble deference 
imposed by etiquette; not that he ever forgot 
that the first duty of a King’s historiographer 
is to be his panegyrist. Neither was it, as 
Condorcet says, because the praises of a 
man of genius touch only kings who love 
glory, but rather because the art of pleasing 
is learnt like any other art.” 


There is an incident which shows well that 
the liberty of praise implies the liberty of 
blame, and that a certain excess of praise 
often involves a little irony. The ‘“‘Temple 
de la Gloire’’ was represented at Versailles; 
the verses were by Voltaire, the music by 
Rameau. The Emperor Trajan appeared in 
it, crowned with laurel, and giving peace to 
the world after his triumphs. When the 
piece had come to an end, Voltaire approach- 
ed the royal box, expecting to receive some 
compliment. He inquired of the Duke de 


Richelieu, who was a few steps from the 
King, “Is Trajan satisfied?’’ The King turn- 
ed round with a frown, and looked straight 


at Voltaire without saying a word. 
Voltaire was better received at Lunéville 
and at Nancy, by the old King Stanislas, the 
father of Maria Leszezynska. He was taken to 
Lorraine by his friend, Madame du ChA&telet, 
who died suddenly at Lunéville, after her 
confinement. Voltaire offered, some time af- 
terwards, to Frederick, to make a visit to 
Berlin. ‘I am,” said he, in a letter written 
May 8, 1750, ‘“‘in a sad state; but, after all, I 
prefer a hundred times to die near you than 
to live anywhere else.” Then he explains 
that, though he is ‘‘rich, and even very rich 
for a man of letters,’’ he needs money for the 
expenses of his journey. He offers to borrow 
the money from a banker in Paris having 
correspondents in Berlin, to whom the King 
might kindly send word that he would with 
pleasure see this advance made to Vol- 
taire. Frederick understood, and immediate- 
ly offered to draw a bill on a banker in Paris. 
He added to this fair offer some half-ironical 
verses on Jupiter and Danaé, and a few lines 
in prose: ‘You resemble Horace in liking to 
add the useful to the agreeable. As for my- 
self, I think that pleasure would not be too 
highly paid for.’’ Voltaire answered in verse: 


“Votre trés-viellle Danaé 

Va quitter son petit ménage 
Pour le beau séjour étollé 

Dont elle cat Indigne A son Age 


L'or par Jupiter envoyé 
N'est pas lobjet de son envie 
Elle alme d'un coour dévoué 
Sop Jupiter et pon sa pluie," 


The permission of the King of France was 


necessary. Louis XV. did not much like 
that Frederick Il. of Prussia should give 
pensions to French writers and become their 
Miecenas. Since Francis L, French sove- 
reigns had always taken pride in the protec- 


tion of letters. ‘‘What does Voltaire want? 
I have treated him as well as Louis XIV. 
treated Racine and Boileau. I have given 
him, as Louis XIV. did Racine, the post of 
gentleman of the bed-chamber and pensions; 
now he wants to be made a chamberlain and 
to take supper with a King. It is not the 
fashion in France; and as there are more 
wits and more grands seigneurs here than in 
Prussia, it would be necessary to have a 
very large table to treat them all.” And he 











counted on his fingers Maupertuis, Fon- 
tenelle, Voltaire, La Mothe, Piron, Des- 
touches, Montesquieu, the Cardinal de Poli- 
gnac. “Your Majesty,” said somebody, “‘for- 
gets D’Alembert.” ‘As well as Crébillon,” 
said somebody else. “Why not Crébillon, 
junior? There are also the Abbé Prévost and 
D’Olivet.” ‘‘Well,” said the King, ‘‘for twen- 
ty-five years all these people would have 
dined with me.” These details have been 
taken by the Duke de Broglie from the Sou- 
venirs of Madame du MHaussey, maid to 
Madame de Pompadour. When Voltaire 
asked for the King’s permission, Louis XV. 
hardly allowed him to end his request, an- 
swering him coldly that he could go wher- 
ever he liked, and turning his back upon 
him. Madame de Pompadour asked him to 
present her compliments to Frederick. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. de Puisieulx, 
told Voltaire that he had no commission to 
give him. 

Voltaire’s reception at Berlin and Potsdam 
formed a great contrast to the coldness’ of 
Versailles. He was treated with the great- 
est honor; the King affected to see in him 
a personal friend. He gave him an apart- 
ment which had been occupied the year be- 
fore in Berlin by Marshal Saxe; cooks, coach- 
men, servants of the palace were at his or- 
ders. At supper Voltaire often sat between 
the Queen and the Queen Dowager. “In a 
word,”’ wrote Voltaire to hi3 friend D’Argen- 
tal (May 7, 1750), ‘“‘the King feigned to love 
me. I myself believed that I loved him.”’ To 
come to solid facts, the King offered Vol- 
taire the post of chamberlain, with 20,000 
francs income, and, besides, a life annuity 
of 4,000 francs for his niece, Mme. Denis, if 
she came to Berlin to keep Voltaire’s house. 
It was necessary to obtain the consent of 
Louis XV. to this arrangement. A letter was 
written on the subject by the Prussian Min- 
ister in Paris, Baron de Chambrien; but the 
King took good care to add in his own hand, 
in a postscript: “‘This must be done without. 
committing me, and if you have the slightest 
repugnance to doing it, you will declare that 
I renounce everything.’”” When Louis XV. 
heard of Frederick’s desire to keep Voltaire, 
he merely said: ‘I am glad of it; there will 
be one madman the less at my court and 
one more at his.’”’ But Voltaire was officially 
advised that he could not keep the office of 
historiographer to the King. He was allowed 
to keep the office of gentleman of the bed- 
chamber. The new historiographer appoint- 
ed in his place was Duclos, the friend of 
Diderot and D’Alembert. 

The surprise in France and in Europe was 
great when it became known that Voltaire 
had established himself in Berlin. He had 
to write many letters to defend his resolu- 
tion. “Being no longer  historiographer, 
I shall be all the better historian.” The 
Duke de Broglie is of the opinion that the 
French Foreign Office would have done well 
to maintain unofficial relations with a man 
so well placed to understand the designs of 
a King determined to make himself a great 
place in history and to raise Prussia to the 
rank of a great Power. Frederick was still 
nominally, at the time, an ally of France; 
but his friendship was always of the most 
fragile sort. Secret negotiations were going 
on between London and Berlin: 

“With such an association, with a part- 
ner who, answering no lead, seemed always 
ready to leave the game, was it not a plece 
of good fortune to have near him, invited by 


him, living in his palace, eating at his table, 
talking with him several hours daily, able 





to note his slightest words, to read his senti- 
ments in the expression of his face, to meet 
him every hour, an observer and if necessary 
a go-between like Voltaire? Richelieu or 
Mazarin would surely have chosen him 
among a thousand, and would never have 
a that they were paying too dear for 
m,.”’ 


Correspondence. 


THE BASIS OF CITIZENSHIP. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In the case of United States vs. Wong 
Kim Ark (169 U. S., 649), the Supreme 
Court has interpreted that clause of the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitution 
which says, ‘‘All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they re- 
side.” 

Wong Kim Ark was born in California, the 
son of Chinese subjects who were domiciled 
residents of the United States. In 1894 he 
went to China for a temporary visit, and 
upon his return to the United States in 1895 
the collector of customs refused him permis- 
sion to land, on the ground that he was not 
an American citizen. 

Mr. Justice Gray, in delivering the opinion 
of the court, lays down the principle that 
those parts of the Constitution which are 
not defined must be interpreted in the light 
of the common law, by which the place of 
birth was made the criterion of nationality. 
Every child born in England of alien pa- 
rents is a natural-born subject, unless the 
child of an ambassador or other diplomatic 
agent of a foreign state, or of an alien ene- 
my in hostile occupation of the place where 
the child was born. The court holds that this 
rule was in force in all the English colonies 
upon tbis continent down to the time of the 
Declaration of Independence, and in the 
United States afterwards, and continued to 
prevail under the Constitution as originally 
established; and that, prior to the adoption 
of the fourteenth amendment, all white chil- 
dren born In the United States, whether the 
offspring of citizens or of foreigners, except- 
ing only children of ambassadors or of alien 
enemies in hostile occupation, were native- 
born citizens of the United States. The court 
accepts the natural conclusion of these pre- 
mises, and holds that the children of Chinese 
subjects born in the United States must be 
considered as natural-born citizens; and 
Congress, while it may refuse to naturalize 
subjects of the Emperor of China, cannot 
withhold citizenship from the offspring of 
those subjects born in this country. 

Mr. Chief Justice Fuller and Justice Har- 
lan dissent from the conclusions of the ma- 
jority, and maintain that the English com- 
mon-law rule as to natural-born citizens was 
never in force in this country. In support 
of these views, the dissenting justices cite 
Story, ‘Conflict of Laws,’ sec. 48, ‘‘Persons 
who are born in a country are generally 
deemed to be citizens and subjects of that 
country. A reasonable qualification of the 
rule would seem to be that it should not ap- 
ply to the children of parents who were 
in itinere in the country, or who were abid- 
ing there for temporary purposes.’ To the 
same effect Justice Miller says (‘Lectures on 
the Constitution,’ p. 279), “If a stranger or 
traveller passing through, or temporarily re- 
siding in, this country, who has not himself 
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been naturalized, and who claims to owe no 
allegiance to our government, has a child 
born here which goes out of the country with 
its father, such child is not a citizen of the 
United States, because it was not subject to 
its jurisdiction.” 

The case turns upon the interpretation of 
the phrase, “subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof,”” and the weight of the argument 
seems to be with the dissenting justices. 
Jurisdiction is of two kinds—territorial and 
political. All persons within the bounds of 
the United States, whether natural-born, 
naturalized, domiciled aliens, or aliens in 
itinere, are subject to the territorial juris- 
diction of the United States. But the same 
cannot be said as to its political jurisdiction. 
This is particularly true of Chinese subjecis, 
because the laws expressly exclude them 
from American citizenship. As they are not 
subject to the political jurisdiction of the 
United States, and cannot become so, it 
would seem to follow that their children are 
not born “subject to the jurisdiction there- 
i” 

The Supreme Court in previous decisions 
has admitted the validity of this argument. 
In the case of Elk vs. Wilkins (112 U. 8S. 
94, 102), the court said, with respect to the 
phrase, ‘“‘subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of" 

“The evident meaning of these last words 
is, not merely subject in some respect or 
degree to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, but completely subject to their po- 
litical jurisdiction, and owing them direct 
and immediate allegiance. Indians 
born within the territorial limits of the 
United States, members of, and owing imme- 
diate allegiance to, one of the Indian tribes 
(an alien, though dependent, power), al- 
though in a geographical sense born in the 
United States, are no more ‘born in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof,’ within the meaning of the 
first section of the fourteenth amenda- 
ment, than the children of subjects of any 
foreign Government born within the do- 
main of that Government, or the children 
born within the United States of ambassa- 


dors or other public ministers of foreign 
nations.” 


Furthermore, in the practice of the United 
States as to naturalization, the cqmmon- 
law rule of citizenship has been disregard- 
ed. An essential part of the common-law 
rule is the doctrine of indelible allegiance, 
which has been summed up in the phrase, 
“Once an Englishman, always an English- 
man.’ This doctrine has been denied by 
the United States ever since the Declaration 
of Independence. The naturalization act of 
January 29, 1795, required that applicants 
for citizenship should not only take an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United 
States, but should also renounce all other 
allegiance; and although Lord Grenville pro- 
tested that such a renunciation would pe 
highly criminal on the part of a British 
citizen, the United States held fast to its 
position, and in 1868 Congress declared that 
“the right of expatriation is a natural and 
inherent right of all people.” This attitude 
toward the subject of expatriation, which 
has been so long and consistently maintain- 
ed, would seem sufficient to show that the 
common-law rule of citizenship has never 
been recognized by this Government. 

This decision, if it remains the authori- 
tative interpretation of the fourteenth 
amendment, cannot fail to have important 
consequences. Its first effect is pointed out 
by Chief Justice Fuller, who says: “If the 
conclusion of the majority opinion is cor- 
rect, then the children of citizens of the 





United States who have been born abroad 
since July 28, 1868, when the amendment 
was declared ratified, were, and are, aliens, 
unless they have, or shall, on attaining ma- 
jority, become citizens by naturalization in 
the United States; and no statutory provi- 
sion to the contrary is of any force or ef- 
fect." More important consequences would 
follow in case of the annexation of Ha- 
waii or the Philippines. Unless the natives 
of those islands are organized in tribes to 
which their first allegiance is due, all those 





born after the annexation of the islands to | 


the United States would be citizens by birth, 
entitled by law to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the United States. 

From the point of view of public policy, 
the present decision of the Supreme Court 
seems to be a distinct retrogression. In this 
age of rapid transit and of large migratory 
populations, citizenship should have a more 
substantial basis than the ancient feudal 
doctrine of birth within the allegiance. Na- 
poleon, with the progressive spirit which 
characterized him in the formation of his 
Code, discarded the jus soli in favor of the 
jus sanguinis as the determining principle 
in citizenship. Great Britain has abandoned 
the doctrine of indelible allegiance. Almost 
all nations now accord to their citizens the 
privilege of expatriation. In view of these 
considerations, the wisdom of the Supreme 
Court in giving to a doubtful clause a con- 
struction which is contrary to the manifest 
tendency of nations may well be questioned; 
and if the matter is again brought before 
the court, it will not be surprising if the 
present decision is reversed. 

CARL EVANS BoyD. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, June 27, 1898 





THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ALEXAN- 
DRIAN LIBRARY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: That we cordially recognize the great 
value of Prof. Bury’s new edition of Gib- 
bon’s ‘Roman Empire’ is no reason why we 
should overlook such points in the editor’s 
notes as invite criticism. One of these is 
the question of the destruction of the Alex- 
andrian library, which is made the subject of 
an appendix (No. 11 in vol. iil.). Prof. Bury 
says (iil., 495) that 


“The only evidence on which Gibbon’s 
statement [that the library was destroyed 
by the Bishop Theophilus] rests is the sen- 
tence which he quotes from Orosius. But,’’ 
continues the editor, “Orosius does not men- 
tion the Serapeum or speak of a large lhi- 
brary. He merely says that he had seen 
bookcases in temples (which he does not 
name); and that, since then, he had been 
informed that the temples had been pillaged 
{by Christians) and the bookcases emptied. 
lt seems to me highly improbable that Oro- 
sius is thinking either of the Alexandrian li- 
brary or of the Serapeum. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that the library was in the 
temple. I conclude, then, that there is no 
evidence that the library of the Serapeum 
did not survive till the Saracen conquegs.”” 


Inasmuch as this conclusion is given as 
one of the few needful corrections in the 
work of our greatest historian, and as a 
modern verdict which sets Gibbon’s aside, 1 
think it worth while to point out that, de- 
spite Prof. Bury’s opinion, the balance of 
probabilities is still in favor of Gibbon's po- 
sition. There is, it is true, no direct state- 
ment extant, that the Serapeum library was 
destroyed in a. D. 391, but this is not the 
same as saying that “there is no evidence.” 





In the case before us there Is the strongest 
circumstantial evidence possible, and with- 
out the admission of such the writing of his 
tory would be an impossibility. 

Orosius, in the passage referred to (vi., 15 
31-82), has just been giving an account of 
the supposed disaster to the “great library” 
in B. Cc. 48 (Orosis lived c. A. dD. 416), and 
proceeds to say that even he had seen li 
braries in Alexandria despoiled of their con- 
tents. With Prof. Bury “it seems to me 
highly improbable that Orosius is thinking’ 
either of the Museum or Serapeum library 
In fact, while paraphrasing Livy (or copying 
from him verbatim), Orosius sees an oppor 
tunity, not to be let slip, of saying something 
on his own account. So, although it has no- 
thing to do with the context, he Introduces 
parenthetically some indefinite remarks about 
the destruction of books in Alexandria in his 
own day—for the simple reason that his 
calamity-loving soul could not forbear add- 
ing another casualty to his list. (De cledi- 
bus et miscriis mundi is one of the titles of 
his history.) 

The library under discussion is described 
by Epipoanius (xt. 168) as being é» re Xepaweiy, 
“in the Serapeum.” 
12-13) speaks in admiration of the temple of 
Serapis (in quo) in which he says was a li 
brary of inestimable value. Aphthonius (Pro 
gym. xil., p. 107), going more into detail, says 
that “within the porticoes, compartments 
foyxoi) are Duilt. some of which are latended 


Ammianus (xxil., 16 


to serve as alcoves for boar ks” rapwxotopunvra: 
88 aonxoi tav crowy évbobev, of uly tramcia yeyer nuevo: 
rais BiBAos!. Others of the-e smal aps tm te 
were utilized for the shrines of the divinities 
associated with Serapis. Comparison with 
other descriptions of the Serapeum, analogy 
with other similar buildings whose arrange- 
ment is known, the weight of modern opinion 
(see for example, Zeit. f.d. Alterthumswissen- 
achaft, 6: 389, Ebers, Scrapis, c. 18, etc.), all 
tend to strengthen the belief that Epipha 
nius and Ammianu3s meant what they said 
in stating that the library teas in the teim- 
ple of Serapis. There ig but one other pos 
sibility, and that is suggested by the situa 
tion of the library at Pergamos, which has 
been excavated recently. There the library 
occupied rooms in a row of small buildings 
in close proximity to the temple, certainly 
too close for them to have escaped any hard 
ship which may have befallen the more im- 
portant edifice. 

Turning, then, to the great catastrophe 
itself: the work of Sophronius on the Fal) 
of Serapis has been lost, but the facts of the 
destruction of the temple are amply attested, 
being recorded by Cod. Theod. (xvi., 1. 2) 
Socrates (v., 16), Sozomen (vil., 15), Theo 
doret (v., 22). Zosimus (v., 23), Rufinus ,xi., 
22-30);, Euvepus (in vita fedesit. 77), 
Suides (Odavuros, Zdparis, Lravpoi) Marcellinus 
(Chronicon), Nicephorus Callistus (xil., 25), 
and no daybt by others. The temple of Se 
rapis ag Alexandria was a last stronghold 
of the old religion and philosophy in the 
East, and as such the Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, Theophilus, justly termed by Gibbon 
“a bold, bad man,” determined upon its de- 
struction. He gathered the monks of Egypt 
into the city, whereupon conflicts ensued be. 
tween the pagan Greeks and these wild, 
half-clad fanatics from the desert. The 
Greeks were compelled to retire to the tem- 
ple and fortify themselves within its walls 
Upon this, Theophilus obtained the autho- 
rity of the Emperor to bring matters to a 
conclusion. The fortress was taken and its 
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defenders scattered. By the efforts of The- 
ophilus and his monks ‘not only was the 
worship suppressed, but the temple itself 
was demolished,”” and Sozomen adds that 
a church dedicated to the Emperor Arcadius 
rose upon the spot. The attempt of Theophi- 
lus to root out not only the worship of this 
deity, but also the ancient customs and 
learning, was in large measure successful. 
Such a scattering of schoolmen had not been 
seen since the days of Ptolemy Physkon. 

Is it probable, is it possible, that any 
of the equipment of a temple which, in ac- 
cordance with the prophecy of the Sibyl, 
had “‘become a huge ruin in thrice-wretched 
Egypt,”’ could have escaped the destroying 
hands of this mob, which considered itself 
the special instrument of God to root out 
these relics of heathen superstition? And 
would not books, always looked upon as 
pernicious by the illiterate, have been among 
the first things to meet destruction? 

Prof. Bury is, I think, in error in suppos- 
ing that Gibbon rested his case on the testi- 
mony of Orosius. Gibbon narrates at some 
length the facts of the destruction, includ- 
ing the erection of a church upon the ruins 
of the temple. As a last item he states that 
the ‘‘valuable library of Alexandria was de- 
stroyed,”” an event of interest to all book- 
lovers. Now it seems to me that, as it 
stands, there is a peculiar confusion of 
thought in this passage, which is account- 
able for on the supposition that Gibbon 
found the reference in Orosius after the ori- 
ginal setting down of the statement just 
quoted. Without reconsidering the nature 
of the evidence which had led him to con- 
clude that the library had been destroyed 
totally—that it had been situated in a build- 
ing which had been razed to the ground—or 
modifying his conclusion that it was ‘‘de- 
stroyed,’’ he inserts the conflicting alterna- 
tive that the bookcases were ‘pillaged,’ 
and adds further a clause based directly on 
the passage from Orosius (which he quotes 
in a footnote). 

His conclusion on the annihilation of the 
library along with the temple was based on 
his knowledge of the many accounts of the 
overthrow of Serapis, but, when found, the 
Orosius passage was of too great interest to 
be passed over without mention, and in 
referring to it Gibbon did not distinguish 
sufficiently between his two sources of in- 
formation. All this on the supposition that 
Gibbon was human. Not only, then, is it 
highly probable that the Serapeum library 
did not remain to the Saracen conquest, but, 
if the evidence of Orosius means anything, 
it is also probable that at this time the 
Christian rabble made bonfires of all the 
books they could lay hands on in Alexan- 
dria, FREDERICK J. TEGGART. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL., June 10, 1898, 





ORIGIN OF ‘POOLD’S INDEX.’ 


TO TH® Epitor oF THB NATION: 


Sin: In the January number of the 
American Bookman it is stated that ‘Poole’s 
Index’ originated with Mr. John Edmands, 
librarian of the Mercantile Library of Phil- 
adelphia. The Bookman saya that it was 


while a student at Yale that Mr. Edmands 
prepared a system of references to subjects 
in magazines and reviews which was to be 
the germ of the work usually called ‘Poole’s 
Index.’ 

if the name of William Frederick Poole is 
substituted for that of John Edmands, the 





statement will then be the exact truth. Inhis 
preface to the third edition of ‘Poole’s In- 
dex,’ published in 1882, Dr. Poole wrote as 
foliows: 


“Thirty-five years ago, when a student at 
Yale College and connected with the library 
of one of the literary societies, I indexed 
such reviews and magazines as were ac- 
cessible, and arranged the references under 
topics for the purpose of helping the stu- 
dents in the preparation of their written ex- 
ercises and society discussions. I had noticed 
that the sets of standard periodicals with 
which the library was well supplied were not 
used, although they were rich in the treat- 
ment of subjects about which inquiries were 
made in vain every day. My work, though 
crude and feeble on its bibliographical side, 
answered its purpose, and brought to me the 
whole body of students for a kind of help 
they could not get from the library cata- 
logues, nor from any other source. My manu- 
script was in great demand, and, as it was 
rapidly wearing out, and printing seemed to 
be the only expedient for saving the work, it 
was put to press, and appeared with the 
title ‘Index to Subjects treated in the Re- 
views and Other Periodicals,’ New York, 
1848, 8vo, 154 pp. The edition of 500 copies 
was chiefly taken by other colleges and soon 
disappeared. The little book is now a 
curiosity in more senses than one. For 
twenty years I had not seen a copy when, 
in 1877, I saw it in the reading-room of the 
British Museum, with its leaves discolored 
and nearly worn through by constant hand- 
ling.”’ 


Yours respectfully, 
Z. Swirt HOLBROOK. 


477 DEARBORN AVENURF, 
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COLLEGE DEBATES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Mr. Ringwalt’s letter in the Nation of 
April 28, and Mr. Carver’s reply in the is- 
sue of May 12, suggest to me a possible way 
out of the difficulty of decision in the matter 
of college debates. Mr. Ringwalt argues 
rightly that the decision should be made not 
on the merits of the question, but on the 
merits of the debating; Mr. Carver replies 
that the Ohio Intercollegiate Debating 
League has adopted a plan to secure this 
result, viz., the furnishing of each judge with 
“a typewritten copy of the following form for 
his ballot: In my opinion, without reference 
to my views upon the merits of the question, 
the most effective debating has been done 
by the 
} affirmative 

negative.”’ 

Mr. Carver says that, with this method, 
however, comes the danger that “bril- 
liancy of speech rather than soundness 
of argument shall win.’”” Why could not this 
difficulty be disposed of by the selection of 
men not “presumably suitable as judges” 
(the words are Mr. Ringwalt’s, the ‘italics 
mine), but men without doubt suitable as 
judges—in other words, legal judges of re- 
cognized ability; men whose minds are ju- 
dicial, and whose habitual business it is to 
decide on the merits of the case. It is true 
that in all human affairs the personal equa- 
tion counts, whether we will or no, but 
it would seem that such men might be better 
able than most “miscellaneous” judges to 
balance evenly the elements of brilliancy in 
speech and soundness in argument. 
CAROLYN SHIPMAN. 
WINCHESTER, MASS, July 1, 1898, 


Notes. 


Remarkable is the simultaneous transfor- 








mation of a number of Boston publishing 
houses; Roberts Bros. being absorbed by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. and Lee & Shepard taken 
over by the estate of BE. Fleming, a book- 
binder, while Estes & Lauriat divide into 
Dana Estes & Co. and Charles BE. Lauriat Co. 

Not less noteworthy is the trend of weekly 
newspapers towards the monthly periodical 
form; the Independent now following the Out- 
look’s pioneer example, and the Critic con- 
verting itself into a monthly magazine. One 
who seeks for remote causes may connect 
this movement with the decline of wood-en- 
graving in consequence of the rise of ‘“‘pro- 
cess” or mechanical engraving, which has 
immensely broadened the field of illustra- 
tion, while this in turn has made the maga- 
zine form most suitable for the best effects 
in cut-printing. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, announce ‘Our 
Feathered Friends,’ by Elizabeth and Joseph 
Grinnell, for childish comprehension. 

The Oxford University Press (New York: 
Henry Frowde) has nearly finished printing 
the first part of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
which is being edited by Messrs. B. P. Gren- 
fell and A. S. Hunt for the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. The volume contains 158 texts, 
81 being literary and including the early 
fragments of St. Matthew’s Gospel, Sappho, 
Aristoxenus, Sophocles, and of other lost and 
extant classics. The remainder is a selection 
of official and private documents dating from 
the first to the seventh century of our era, 
many of them of exceptional interest. The 
texts are accompanied by introductions, notes, 
and in most cases by translations; and there 
are eight collotype plates illustrating the 
papyri of chief literary and paleographical 
importance. 

Eight years ago we had occasion to praise 
the compact ‘Notes on Military Hygiene,’ pre- 
pared by Major (now Lieut.-Col.) A. A. 
Woodhull, U. S. A. A new edition has just 
been brought out by John Wiley & Sons, 
revised in conformity with the intermediate 
progress in medical science, and with a spe- 
cial eye to campaigning in hot countries. 
The present war insures it a wide circula- 
tion, as it is one of the best possible gifts 
for officers or men; but we can truthfully re- 
peat our encomium, that ‘every officer of a 
hospital, a school, an asylum, and every 
head of a family, may greatly profit by fa- 
miliarity with this little book.” 

Sir Henry Burdett’s incomparable annual, 
‘Hospitals and Charities,’ for 1898 (London: 
The Scientific Press; Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co.), has appeared with its unwearied re- 
newal of statistics and discussion. The 
editor, in his preface, sums up the British 
benevolence for the Jubilee year in truly 
astonishing figures: ten million dollars raised 
for the Indian Famine Fund without affecting 
adversely the resources of the older charities, 
which have never been so well supported; 
1,100,000 contributors to the Prince of 
Wales’s Hospital Fund for London, etc. Sir 
Henry much desires the favor of gifts of 
American pamphlets bearing upon the ob- 
jects of his generous and most intelligent 
devotion, 

A second edition has been found necessary 
of Miss Mary Wright Plummer’s ‘Hints to 
Small Libraries’ (New York: Truslove & 
Comba). Within the compass of seventy 
pages, the fundamental information for the 
conduct of such institutions is systemati- 
cally displayed with the aid of figures. The 
original selection is not discussed: ‘We will 
suppose that your books are ey bought, 
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and that they are still in the boxes’; but 
there are sections on keeping up the library, 
on the most useful works of reference, etc. 

‘London and Londoners, 1898,’ by Rosalind 
Pritchard (London: The: Scientific Press; 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.), is a handy first 
essay towards answering the tourists’ needs: 
“what to see, what to know, what to do, 
where to shop.” It has one useless but brief 
chapter, ‘London Ways in Smart Society,” 
and for the rest is contrived with much 
practicality, and even with a slight literary 
garnish, as where Wordsworth’s sonnet is 
quoted in connection with Westminster 
Bridge. 

The great statesman’s fame as a talker 
will lead many to turn eagerly to Mr. 
Lionel <A. Tollemache’s ‘Talks with Mr. 
Gladstone,’ just published by the Longmans. 
It is an interesting book, though it per- 
haps excites expectations which it does not 
satisfy. Mr. Tollemache, well known from 
his former writings as a man of large learn- 
ing and good literary taste, sets out pro- 
fessedly to ‘“Boswellize’’ Gladstone. But 
Mr. Gladstone was no Johnson, and Mr. 
Tollemache is far from being a Boswell. 
He has not the extraordinary realistic pow- 
er of that realist before the realists, neither 
is he so willing to appear a fool as that un- 
conscious Scot. He leaves the reader in no 
doubt that Mr. Tollemache’s share in the 
conversation was well sustained, and that 
he had many another apt classical quota- 
tion to adduce, if he had thought of it in 
time. Yet he gives us a great deal of in- 
formation about Mr. Gladstone’s manner in 
conversation, and recalls of the substance of 
his talk not a little which is of much value. 
Many of the conversations in this book re- 
late to theology and to Homer, of both of 
which both Mr. Tollemache and Mr. Glad- 
stone were fonder than the average man. 
But there are also given many opinions of 
Gladstone’s on public men and writers and 
politics and political and social tendencies. 

An interesting memorial to the late 
Charles Eliot is the.reprint of his last for- 
estry report to the Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission in February, 1897 (‘Vegetation and 
Scenery in the Metropolitan Reservations of 
Boston,’ Lamson, Wolffe & Co.). This ob- 
long volume, published at the expense of a 
member of the Commission, embodies ‘‘a 
treatise on the methods of controlling and 
changing the vegetation in the interests of 
the scenery.” It takes up systematically six 
types of vegetation — the summit, the 
swamp; the coppice, the fleld and pasture, 
the bushy pasture, the seedling forest—and 
illustrates the text at every important point 
with photographic views, which constitute 
an easy object-lesson for all who are con- 
cerned with landscape gardening on any 
scale. Some tinted plates, with hinged fore- 
grounds,are ingeniously contrived to exhibit 
the gain in broad prospect by cutting out 
obtrusive growths. Finally, the several] re- 
servations are mapped with a conventional 
shading that reveals the proportion of the 
several types of woody growth. These fea- 
tures would be enough to insure wide ac- 
ceptance of the work, but the lamented au- 
thor was an agreeable writer, and his text 
cannot fail to give pleasure to lovers of na- 
ture everywhere. 

‘Sleep, its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, 
and Psychology,’ by Marie de Manacéine 
(London: Walter Scott; New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons), is the English version, en- 
larged and revised by the author, of a work 





already published in Russian and in French. 
It belongs to the better class of the quite 
unequal units in the Contemporary Science 
Series, of which it forms number xxxiv. It 
presents in four essays, each of which is 
followed by a bibliography of many items, 
the results of a highly creditable amount 
of scholarship and of independent observa- 
tion and experiment. 

Nothing can well be more disconcerting tothe 
onlooker who inclines to believe psychology 
essentially a study for “advanced standing,” 
than the demand which seems to exist for 
elementary books on the subject. Prof. E. B. 
Titchener of Cornell, who not long since put 
forth an ‘Outline of Psychology,’ now issues 
a Primer “in response,” he says, “to re- 
quests urged from many quarters by cor- 
respondents, who approved the teaching of 
the earlier work, that I should prepare for 
use in high schools and normal schools a 
text-book conceived from the same general 
standpoint.” ‘‘Nevertheless,”” he adds, “the 
two are distinct books. The exposition of the 
Primer is simpler, and its range wider.” 
Certainly, granting the utility of a Primer 
at all, the exposition is in point of explicit- 
ness and of lucidity admirable. The follow- 
ing, for example, as a statement for be- 
ginners of what is meant in empirical psy- 
chology by the mind is all that could be 
wished: 


“It is a little difficult at first to understand 
this use of the word ‘mind,’ but it is im- 
portant that the use should be understood. 
To make it clearer we will take an illus- 
tration. We might say: ‘A chair is a piece 
of furniture that has a seat, and four legs, 
and bars, and a back, and sometimes arms 
and rockers.’ That seems true enough. But 
if we look at the description closely we find 
a difficulty. Does the chair have these parts? 
Is there any chair there if you take the 
legs and seat and back and arms away? It 
is more nearly true to say that the chair is 
all these things than that it has them. When 
we speak of the ‘legs of a chair’ we do not 
mean that the chair is complete without its 
legs; we ought really to say ‘the legs of the 
rest of the chair’ or ‘the legs of back and 
seat and arms.’ Now it is precisely the 
same with mind. We must not say the mind 
‘has’ thoughts and feelings, but that the 
mind is thoughts and feelings. Take away 


_the thoughts and feelings and you take away 


the mind.” 


Prof. Ladd’s ‘Outlines of Descriptive Psy- 
chology’ (Scribners) addresses itself to 
somewhat maturer students than does Prof. 
Titchener’s Primer. ‘‘This book has been 
written,” Prof. Ladd says in his preface, 
“with a definite intention constantly in view. 
In size, selection, and arrangement of mate- 
rial, style, and mechanical structure my 
effort has been to adapt it to certain begin- 
ners, with an average grade of culture and 
amount of time at disposal. In a word, it is 
—as its title indicates—a text-book of the 
science of psychology for colleges and nor- 
mal schools. I have, therefore, had in mind, 
from first sentence to last, both the pupil 
and the teacher in their mutual. relations. 
No pains has [sic] been spared to make the 
presentation of the subject such that it can 
be intelligently and ‘economically’ yet tho- 
roughly studied and successfully taught.” 
The book possesses the merits of the works 
ef Prof. Ladd already familiar to the public 
to which writings on psychology are ad- 
dressed, and bears, generally speaking, the 
same relation to Prof. Ladd’s ‘Psychology 
Descriptive and Explanatory’ that his ‘Out- 
lines of Physiological Psychology” bears to 
his ‘Elements of Physiological Psychology.’ 

‘A Ride in Morocco,’ by Arthur Campbell 





(Toronto: William Briggs), and the three 
other sketches in the little voiume, “A 
Glimpse of Rome,” “In the Land of the Man- 
dolin,” and “A Beggar at Monte Carlo,” 
show their character in their titles. They 
are well written and make easy if not very 
profound reading. The author has evidently 
a good power of observation and a particu- 
larly keen sense of humor, which he indulges 
freely—too freely, indeed, in the first sketch, 
where his continual flippancy becomes mo- 
notonous. As a rule, however, he describes 
well, showing both real appreciation and 
healthy common sense as far removed from 
the esthete as from the Philistine. 

The unobtrusive beauty of the typography 
of ‘Two Poems of Sea-Fights with Spain,’ 
just issued in a very limited edition from the 
Marion Press, Jamaica, N. Y., is refresh- 
ing in the midst of so much William Morris 
eccentricity misapplied nowadays in honor 
of the printer’s art. This thin quarto, as al- 
ready announced, comprises Henry New- 
bolt’s short but stirring ballad “Drake's 
Drum,” and Tennyson's longer and perhaps 
not more stirring “Ballad of the Fleet,” 
“The Revenge.’ But there is, besides, a pre- 
fatory historical note by Miss Mary L. Avery 
and a folding-plate after Seymour Lucas’s 
painting of Dom Pedro de Valdez’s surren- 
der to Sir Francis Drake (then commanding 
the Revenge) on July 21, 1588 (O. 8.). In 
every particular thie tasteful memento of the 
absorbing world-topic of the hour has been 
admirably conceived and executed. 

The Revue des Poétes is a new venture 
which began its publication on the lst of 
June. The “Lettre Ouverte” with which it 
opens is written with all the confidence that 
inspired Capt. Shandon when he wrote the 
prospectus of the Pall Mall Gazette, and dis- 
closes aims of equal loftiness and breadth. 
The show inside the tent, however, seems 
hardly to justify the picture at the tent-door, 
and, with every desire to be kind towards a 
first number, we are constrained to say that 
the far from thrilling poem of M. Francois 
Coppée is the best thing that this number 
gives us. There is also what seems to be 
a fairly good portrait of M. Edmond Rostand, 
the successful author of “Cyrano de Berge- 
rac.”* 

A recent number of Le Semaine Medicale 
publishes the results of researches made by 
Dr. L. Vinecinci of Saffari on bacilli in holy 
water, which he found to be swarming with a 
great variety of noxious bacteria. The most 
frequent and most dangerous of these mi- 
crobes is the bacillus of diphtheria. Many a 
devout person is wont to touch his lips with 
his finger after dipping it into holy water, 
and this expression of excessive plety is a 
prolific source of diphtheritic disease. The 
stoup thus proves to be a storehouse of fatal 
epidemics. 

While the Germans have not yet adopted 
the university-extension idea, they have been 
taking steps towards popularization of spe- 
cial research in various ways, notably through 
vacation lectures (Ferienkurse), so called be- 
cause delivered at university seats at seasons 
when professional men take their vacations 
and can spend more or less time listening to 
the latest results in their own and other de- 
partments. Such courses have been delivered 
in various departments at Bonn, Kénigs- 
berg, and elsewhere. For the coming sea- 
son a double series is announced by the 
Jena professors between the 24 and 234 of 
August. The one series is intended for both 
men and women, covering such topics as 
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physiology, psychology, philosophy, science 
of religion, pedagogics in all its branches, 
and special-languages courses for non-Ger- 
mans. The second series is intended as a re- 
view course for teachers of natural sciences 
in the higher educational institutions. The 
subjects covered are astronomy, botany, 
mineralogy, physiology, physics, and zo- 
ology. 

The movement to establish a missionary 
library in Cambridge University, headed by 
the Master of Trinity, Dr. Butler, and the 
Bishop of Ripon, Dr. Boyd Carpenter, is 
significant of the changed conditions of for- 
elgn-missionary work. A properly equipped 
missionary is not now, as formerly, merely 
& man burning with zeal to preach to the 
heathen, but one with some knowledge of 
the character, language, literature, religion, 
and traditions of the people among whom he 
is to labor, and the capacity to understand 
and sympathize with what is good in their 
customs and religious beliefs. He labors 
not to plant an exotic Methodist or Congre- 
gational church, but to teach the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity on which the 
people themselves are to build a church suit- 
ed to their life and habits of thought. The 
movement is also a testimony to the value 
of missionary literature, which is now a 
treasury of facts of ethnology, philology, 
religion, and the natural sciences, the result 
of observations of carefully trained men 
often of great intelligence and learning. 
The library is to be appropriately placed in 
the building in which is the Henry Martyn 
Hall—the centre of the missionary work in 
the University. 

' The statistics of the foreign trade of the 
Philippine Islands, sent by our consul at 
Manila and published in the Consular Re- 
ports for June, show that of the exports 
for the ten years ending in 1897, 41 per cent. 
of the hemp and more than 55 per cent. of 
the sugar went to this country, the estimated 
value being $90,000,000. At the date of his 
report, February 28, 1898, the United States 
imports from the islands amounted to ‘‘about 
a million per month.’ These figures, it 
should be said, are somewhat larger than 
those given by our Treasury Department. 
Among the other contents are statements of 
the grain trade of Russia, from which it ap- 
pears that she supplies practically all of 
Italy’s imported wheat and nearly all of 
Spain's; and some interesting facts in re- 
gard to the mineral production of Canada. 

Notwithstanding the insinuations as to 
German enmity and opposition to America 
and Anglo-Saxon federation, the mother- 
land of both Greater and Lesser Britain does 
not yleld the pas to either of them in al- 
legiance to King Shakspere. The NShake- 
speare-Jahrbuch for 1897 records 930 eve- 
nings devoted to Shakspere by 168 German 
theatres, giving performances of twenty- 
four different plays, “Othello” leading with 
121 representations at 72 theatres, followed 
by ‘Romeo and Jultet’ with 118 representa- 
tions at 61 theatres, while “The Tempest” 
alone had a single performance. 


—The National Geographic Magazine for 
June (Washington), as the sub-title ‘‘Philip- 
pine Number” indicates, is wholly devoted 
to an account of those islands, their physi- 
cal characteristics, fauna, flora, resources, 
inhabitants, and commerce. From the offi- 
cial observations it appears that the hottest 
months are April and May, with a mean 
temperature of 83 degrees and 84 degrees re- 
apactively, while for July and the two fol- 








lowing months it is 81 degrees. The great- 
est rainfall is in September, with a mean 
of 15 and a maximum of 61 inches; the mean 
for the year being 75 inches. The most dan- 
gerous time for typhoons in Manila is about 
the end of October and beginning of No- 
vember. The beasts of prey are confined to 
a small cat, and the wild animals are buffa- 
lo, deer, hogs, and monkeys. Gold exists 
over extensive areas on the island of Luzon: 
“in the alluvial deposits of every stream on 
the Pacific side some color of gold can be 
found.” Though the natives have obtained 
considerable gold by washing and have made 
some crude attempts to grind the gold- 
bearing rock, the Spaniards have done no- 
thing to utilize this source of wealth. The 
same is mainly true of the abundant iron 
ore, of excellent quality, of the rich deposits 
of copper, sulphur, and the very promising 
coal-fields. Two of the primitive tribes are 
described at some length by Dean C. Wor- 
cester, who has made several visits to the 
least-explored islands in search of birds and 
mammals. The most interesting of these 
was the Mangyan, a nomadic race living in 
the forests in the interior of Mindoro. The 
Spaniards have not succeeded in subduing 
them, and half-hearted attempts to civi- 
lize them have proved abortive. Although 
described as head-hunters and cannibals, 
they were found to be perfectly harmless 
when their confidence was gained. There 
was not to be observed the slightest indi- 
eation of worship of any kind, but their 
morals are astonishingly good. The men are 
honest, and the women chaste. The fire or- 
deal is used by them to determine guilt or 
innocence. The Tagbanuas of Palawan, how- 
ever, cause both accuser and accused to “dive 
into the water at the same instant. The 
one who remaiiis longest beneath the sur- 
face is adjudged to have spoken the truth.”’ 
Their standard for measuring distance is 
based on the carrying power of the human 
voice; a given thing being so many “calls” 
away. There is a map and a number of il- 
lustrations, the most noteworthy being of 
the savages, who appear neither unintelligent 
nor unattractive. 


—It is probably due to the influence of 
Lord Acton, now professor of modern his- 
tory at Cambridge, that the attention of his- 
torical students in that university has been 
so largely turned of late towards the inves- 
tigation of political thought. The competi- 
tion for the Thirlwall prize has already pro- 
duced Mr. Figgis’s ‘Divine Right’; and now 
it gives us the other side of the political 
speculation of the period in ‘The History of 
English Democratic Ideas in the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ by Mr. G. P. Gooch (Cam- 
bridge Historical Essays, No. X., New York: 
Macmillan). This is certainly a useful con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the subject. 
Its author has carefully worked through a 
great deal of the pamphlet literature; he has 
brought the various writers into their pro- 
per chronological order and relation to con- 
temporary events, and all subsequent inves- 
tigators will feel grateful to him for his 
abundant and exact references. But, un- 
fortunately, his book can hardly be treated 
as anything more than an elaborate biblio- 
graphy of the subject. The really significant 
things are not made to stand out; there is 
no attempt to ehow that seventeenth-cen- 
tury political thought had its roots in an- 
cient philosophy and medi@val theology as 
wellasincontemporary conditions; the narra- 
tive is almost devoid of movement; and the 








style is wooden, scrappy, and frequently ob- 
scure. A book like this reinforces the con- 
viction that, for the best historical work, 
even of the nature of original research, there 
must be a union of the new scientific ideal 
with the old belles-lettristic spirit. After 
all, the history of political thought should be 
more than a conglomeration of citations; it 
is a fragment of human life, which needs 
to be presented as life. And how lifeless 
Mr. Gooch’s book is, compared, let us say, 
with Borgeaud’s ‘Rise of Modern Demo- 
cracy’! 


—The fourth centenary of Savonarola’s 
martyrdom, May 23, 1498, has been fitly com- 
memorated by Prof. Villari. in conjunction 
with his former pupil, Professor Casanova, 
through the publication of a portly volume, 
‘Scelta di Prediche e Scritti, con nuovi Do- 
cumenti intorno alla sua Vita’ (Florence: 
Sansoni). This consists mainly of a se- 
ries of selected passages from the sermons 
and writings of Fra Girolamo, sufficient to 
enable the student to comprehend the cha- 
racter of his teachings, and the nature of the 
eloquence which wrought with such tremen- 
dous effect upon the Florentines. The speci- 
mens given of his poetry are more conclu- 
sive as to his earnest piety than as to his 
lyric gifts, while among his prose writings 
the ‘‘Compendio delle Rivelazioni” affords 
satisfactory evidence of the sincerity of his 
own belief in his inspiration, and the letters 
to the members of his family reveal the 
warmth of his filial affection during his 
stormy career as prophet and leader of the 
Florentine democracy. While scattered writ- 
ings of Savonarola can readily be picked up 
in various editions of the sixteenth century, 
many of them are scarce, and Professor Vil- 
lari has performed a welcome service in thus 
selecting from the mass and presenting in a 
reasonable compass all that is necessary to 
give an adequate conception of the different 
phases of the prophet’s mental activities. The 
value of the volume is, moreover, largely en- 
hanced by the inclusion of two inedited con- 
temporary documents throwing light on Sa- 
vonarola’s career— the ‘“‘Epistola’”’ of his dis- 
ciple the Frate Placido Cinozzi, and extracts 
from the “Cronaca” of Simone Filipepi, 
brother of Sandro Botticelli, recently dis- 
covered in the Vatican library. The latter 
especially gives a living picture of the times 
which students of the Italian renaissance 
cannot fail to appreciate. 


—The Japanese illustrated magazines are 
full of the recent celebrations in Tokio of 
the thirtieth year of the transference of the 
national capital from Kioto to the site of 
Yedo. The chief literary expression of the 
joyful anniversary is a neat volume of 330 
pages, copiously illustrated with half-tone 
reproductions of scenes and of personages 
prominent in 1868 and in 1898. It is charac- 
teristic of commercial Japan, for its cost is 
guaranteed by the insertion of fifty or more 
pages of advertisements of things native and 
imported. In remote ages Yedo (gate of the 
bay) was a village, but its history as a city 
began with Iyeyasu, the unifier of Japan, 
in 1604. Iyemitsu, his grandson, continued 
the policy of centralization of feudalism. 
The summit of municipal grandeur was 
reached about 1850. Except visits from Ko- 
reans and Dutchmen, Townsend Harris was 
the first foreigner in our century to live in 
Yedo, in 1858. The Premier Ii was promptly 
assassinated in 1860 for signing the treaty 
with the United States. Then followed the 
vain attempt of Echizen to reform morals 
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and politics by pulling out the king-bolt of 
the feudal machine—relieving the daimios 
of their enforced residence of six months 
yearly in Yedo. This move was the re- 
making of Kioto as the real political centre 
of the Empire. After the decisive battle of 
Fushimi and the march of the imperialists 
under Saigo on Yedo, the city was saved 
from the torch by the diplomacy of Katsu, 
who still lives. The memorial of Okubo 
wrought the change of policy which abolish- 
ed the mystery-play of the invisible Son of 
Heaven, got the Mikado down on the earth, 
and transported him to Yedo, which was 
forthwith named Tokio, or Eastern Capital. 
“Saikio,”’ or Western Capital, once so com- 
mon, is now rarely heard, and Kioto keeps 
its ancient name, honored during eleven 
hundred years. The Anniversary Book gives 
the poems, speeches, programmes of cere- 
monies, descriptions of the costume-proces- 
sions, and accounts of the tableaux, arches, 
allegorical representations, etc. There seems 
little ground for believing that the Japanese 
show any failure to appreciate their own 
past, or lack capacity to adapt themselves 
in full esthetic consciousness to their new 
conditions of life. Besides the floral decora- 
tions in the forms of arches and the cos- 
tumes and ceremonies imported in recent 
decades, there was a notable revival of an- 
cient games and spectacles illustrative of 
war and peace. Polo, which in Japan dates 
from the twelfth century and peacefully 
mimics the cavalry charges of the Heike and 
Genji (whites and reds) in their civil wars, 
and the heads gathered from the slain after 
battle, was played with especial zest. The 
geisha (artists or singing girls) lent the 
charm of beauty and disciplined grace. Es- 
pecially striking were artistic reproductions 
in color of the luxuriant folk-lore—the 
tongue-cut sparrow, Peachling and his con- 
quest of the Demon's Island, etc. Indeed, 
pretty much the whole population of Japa- 
nese fairy world, with all its sprites, goblins, 
and funny creatures of earth, air, and sea, 
appeared in the “‘floats’’ or on human legs. 
When critically read, the national folk-lore 
is a mirror of Japanese history, while the 
popular enjoyment of the ancient stories is 
unmeasured. 


—In the eyes of students, the unification 
of Japan in the sixteenth century, which 
made Yedo possible, though completed by 
Iyeyasu, was begun by Hideyoshi. A con- 
sciousness of national unity, unknown in its 
fulness before the war of 1894-95, has 
prompted the Japanese to restore the tomb 
and cemetery in Kioto in which rest the 
ashes of the Taiko who from a stable-boy 
became the Mikado’s highest officer. The 
elaborate official, religious, and popular cere- 
monies in Kioto during May in honor of Hi- 
deyoshi show little sign of that denational- 
ization which some natives fear. To this, 
also, the magazines are devoted. Among 
the literary features of the celebration is the 
historical paper which recalls the fact that 
during the early sixteenth century, when 
the Japanese sea-rovers harried the coasts 
from Siberia to Siam, and Shantung was 
overrun by them, the first fort was built in 
the early days of the Ming dynasty by the 
Chinese at Wel-hai-Wei to repel them. As 
the Japanese marched out of this British- 
Chinese stronghold, several hundred marines 
and sailors from the thirty or more British 
men-of-war now at Chifu marched in. One 
of the first things started was a playground 
for cricket. 





SIR HENRY RAWLINSON. 


A Memoir of Major-General Sir Henry Cres- 
wicke Rawlinson, Bart., K.C.B., ete. By 
George Rawlinson, M.A., Canon of Canter- 
bury, late Camden Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. With 
an Introduction by Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts of Kandahar, V.C. With illustra- 
tions. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson’s title to fame rests 
primarily on his decipherment of the cunei- 
form characters, which opened to the study 
of scholars vast fields of new knowledge. 
The history, literature, science, and religion of 
Persia, Assyria, and Babylonia were locked 
up in the cuneiform inscriptions, the key to 
which he found at Behistun in Persia. His 
achievement was both more difficult in itself 
than Champollion’s famous decipherment of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs, and also more im- 
portant in its results. The Rosetta stone 
contained the same inscription in Greek, in 
Egyptian demotic,and Egyptian hieroglyphic 
characters. The character and language of 
the inscription in one form were, therefore, 
already well established, and formed a base 
from which to proceed to the decipherment 
of the other two forms. The stone itself, 
moreover, was readily accessible, and it was 
possible to copy and study it without risk or 
difficulty. Even so the task of deciphering 
it was sufficiently difficult. But to copy the 
Behistun triple inscription was in the first 
place a difficult and dangerous task, and, 
when it was copied, no one of the three in- 
scriptions afforded in itself a clue for the 
decipherment of the others, since each was 
written in an unknown character and a till 
then unknown or imperfectly known tongue. 

On the side of a mountain, three hundred 
feet above the plain, Darius Hystaspis caused 
the face of the rock to be scarped, and then 


“carefully smoothed, preparatory to the en- 
graving of the inscriptions on it; and when 
any portion proved to be unsound, it had 
been cut away, and fragments of a better 
quality, embedded in molten lead, had been 
inserted, with a neatness and precision that 
rendered a very careful scrubbing necessary 
in order to detect the artifice. Again, holes 
and fissures which perforated the rock had 
been filled up with good material, and a 
polish had been given to the whole structure 
which could only have been accomplished by 
mechanical means.”’ 


On the surface thus prepared he caused to 
be engraved in cuneiform characters the 
same inscription in Persian, Babylonian, and 
“Scythian.” Then a coating of silicious var- 
nish, much harder than the r ck, was laid on 
to make the characters distinct, and to pre- 
serve them from the ravages of the weather, 
the approaches to the rock were removed, 
and this great inscription left suspended, as 
it were, in mid-air, three hundred feet above 
the ground, on the face of a precipice. 
Others had made inaccurate transcripts by 
the use of telescopes; Rawlinson, with great 
labor and much risk, scaled the rock, se- 
cured “squeezes,” and made an accurate 
copy, after several visits covering in all a 
period of ten years, 1835-44. In the de- 
cipherment of the inscriptions he began with 
the Persian cuneiform. Some writers on 
Assyriology ascribe to Grotefend the honor 
of deciphering the Persian cuneiform. Grote- 
fend had, in fact, published some twenty 
years earlier an alphabet of the Persian 
cuneiform, consisting of thirty letters, but of 
these thirty letters only eight were correct, 
while the translations of a few brief inscrip- 
tions attempted by him were quite erroneous. 





Sir Henry found his work of no use what 
ever, and the alphabet by means of which 
he finally, in 1846, deciphered, and then, by 
his knowledge of modern Persian, aided by 
his study of Burnouf's work on the Zend 


translated, the whole of the great Behistun 
inscription, was altogether his own discov 
ery. 

The decipherment of the second, or Baby 


lonian, inscription was a still more dificult 
task. vastly 
complicated than in the Persian inscription 
not alphabetic, but partly 
partly syllabic. There were almost 25 


The script proved to be 


more 


ideographic and 


» dif 


ferent characters, some of which, as it 
turned out, had a number of different values 
both ideographic and syllabic. The script 
was not only extraordinarily complicated 
but unike anything known theretofore, so 
that Sir Henry was often misied rather than 


helped by acquired in di 

ciphering the Persian cuneiform,and brought 
into doubt of his own conclusions. Indeed 
so peculiar is the Babylonian cun 
writing, that more than twenty y: 


the experience 


iform 


ars after 


Rawlinson had published his solution of the 
puzzle, and after scholars in England 
France, and Germany, following in his foot 
steps, had published transliterations and 


translations of a multitude of other inscrip- 
tions, a learned work was published by a 
German scholar to prove that such a method 
f writing was preposterous and impossible 
and the decipherment erroneous. How dif 
ficult, then, must have been the work of this 
pioneer discoverer! His method was first to 
ascertain the value of as many signs as pos 
sible by means of the proper names, which 
he found by comparing the Persian with the 
Babylonian text, assuming that the 


contents 
of both were identical. These signs he test- 
ed further upon other Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian inscriptions, many of which were 
passing through his hands at this time, be- 
cause of his relation to the excavations of 
Layard at Nineveh. As the number of the 
signs thus deciphered grew, he was able 
to translate a word here and there, and 


finally, from a study of these words, reached 
the conclusion that the language with which 
he had to deal was Semitic, 
Hebrew and Arabic. It was necessary for 
him, then, to acquire those languages before 
he could hope to decipher the inscription 
and correctly interpret the 
values of all the signs used. 
It was not until the year 1851, sixteen 
yearsafterhe began to work on the decipher- 
ment of the Behistun inscription, that he 
published his ‘Babylonian Memoir,’ which 


closely akin to 


meanings and 


“comprised, first, a copy of the great Baby- 
lonian inscription of Behistun in the original 
(Babylonian) character, with an interlined 
transliteration of the same, and a literal 
translation of it into Latin, printed on se 
venteen plates, and extending to a hundred 
and twelve long lines of cuneiform writing; 
secondly, nine smaller detached inscriptions 
from the same place, together with three 
short epigraphs from Naksh-i-Rustam, simt- 
larly transliterated and translated; thirdly, 
a list of 246 Babylonian and Assyrian cha- 
racters, with their phonetic powers, ideo- 
graphic value, if any, and phonetic powers 
arising from ideographic values; fourthly, an 
analysis of the Babylonian text of the great 
inscription, with an English translation, 
down to the end of the first column (38 
lines of the cuneiform text); and, fifth- 
ly, the commencement of a ‘Memoir on the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Inscriptions,’ un- 
fortunately never completed.” 


On this memoir, published in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, rests the whole 


superstructure of Assyrinlogy. No achieve 
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ment of any scholar or explorer in the field 
of Assyriological research can be compared 
in importance, even distantly, with this great 
achievement of Rawlinson. Add to this that 
he was himself a most successful explorer 
and excavator in Persia, Babylonia, and As- 
syria, and that he planned and superintended 
the publication of the five great folio vol- 
umes of Assyrian and Babylonian texts is- 
sued by the British Museum, which are still 
the classics of the student of Assyriology, 
and it will be understood how vast is the 
debt which Oriental scholarship owes to Sir 
Henry Creswicke Rawlinson. Unfortunately 
for his popular fame, he did not, like Lay- 
ard, record his achievements. in fascinating 
volumes of travel and exploration, but only 
in memoirs in the Journal of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society or of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety (for he was a geographer as well as 
an Assyriologist, and made many valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of Persia and central Asia, and espe- 
cially the comparative gecgraphy of those 
regions). Even the present volume by his 
brother, Canon Rawlinson, while it records 
his great achievements as explorer and de- 
cipherer, fails to tell the story with the pic- 
turesqueness and personality needful to im- 
press the public imagination. The fame of 
men depends largely upen their historians. 
It is curious to realize that the man who 
achieved such great results in the world of 
scholarship was by nature and preference 
a man of action, a sportsman, and a sol- 
dier, and not a scholar. As a young officer 
he was a leader in social dissipation, ‘“‘stew- 
ard of the balls, manager of the theatre, 
. head of the billiard and racquet-rooms, gene- 
ral getter-up of parties, arranger of pigeon 
matches, and a sort of honorary master of 
ceremonies at all dinner parties and social 
gatherings,’”’ the hero of a mad ride recorded 
in the Sporting Magazine, holding his own 
among the officers of the First Grenadiers, 
who “rode, shot, raced, betted, gambled al- 
most without intermission.” To the end of 
his life he retained his interest in sport, and 
one of the ornaments of his library, along 
with Assyrian marbles and rare books of the 
East, was a picture of his father’s horse 
“Coronation,’”’ which won the Derby in 1841. 
He was a man of enterprise and daring, 
joined with an inquiring mind, possessing 
precisely those characteristics which under 
favorable circumstances produce the explor- 
er, the discoverer, and the inventor. He 
loved to conquer difficulties and do what no 
one else could do. Seeing the cuneiform in- 
scriptions during his residence in Persia, and 
finding that no one had yet solved the mys- 
tery, he undertook the difficult task. It re- 
quired marvellous patience, indomitable te- 
nacity, and infinite study in many fields. But 
the solution achieved, the discovery accom- 
plished, he dropped that work to take up 
other matters. He left his Babylonian Me- 
moir incomplete; 
“he pursues the analysis of the text only to 
the end of the first column, and breaks off 
in the account begun of the alphabet at the 
second letter. The Persian Memoir termi- 
nates abruptly, not only in the middle of a 
chapter, but in the middle of a word. It 
cannot be denied that in his character there 
was an element of impatience which made 
prolonged labor at a set task distasteful to 
him, He liked the first plunge into a sub- 
ject, and the broad views and bold outlines 
which are sultable at the inception of a new 
work; he disliked the elaboration of de- 
tails.” 
For twenty-eight years, 1827-1855, he 
served the Hast India Company in India, 





Beluchistan, Afghanistan, Persia, and at 
Baghdad; the remaining forty years of his 
life was spent in England, with the excep- 
tion of a brief period during which he was 
English Ambassador to Persia. During these 
forty years, however, he retained his con- 
nection with and active interest in the gov- 
ernment of India. His speeches in Parlla- 
ment were on Indian affairs, and particu- 
larly on the relations of England and Russia 
in Central Asia. In this matter he took the 
position of a Russophobe and alarmist, in 
spite of the fact that he was a Liberal. He 
wrote in a similar vein in the Quarteriy 
Review, and finally in 1874 published a book, 
entitled ‘England and Russia in the East,’ 
which enraged the Liberals, but met with 
such favor from the Conservatives that Lord 
Salisbury not only expressed “a warm ap- 
rroval of the work,” but “to some extent 
corrected the proofs of the second edition.” 
From 1868 to the close of his life, in 1895, 
he was a member of the India Council, and 
as such, from his extensive knowledge, not 
only of India, but also of Afghanistan, 
Kurdistan, and Persia, a trusted councillor 
of the Indian Government. It was, accord- 
ing to Canon Rawlinson, his advice, largely, 
if not chiefly, which induced the Conserva- 
tive Government and Lord Lytton, who 
seems to have taken very close counsel 
throughout with Sir Henry, to undertake the 
second Afghan war in 1878. 

Canon Rawlinson has done his biographi- 
cal work conscientiously and on the whole 
well, although, as already stated, we miss in 
the narrative that something of vivid- 
ness and personality which might have made 
the story of Sir Henry’s explorations and 
discoveries more fascinating than a romance. 
As a fine description of his sturdy honesty, 
we will quote in closing a few words from a 
chapter on “Personal Characteristics and 
Occupations Late in Life,” contributed by 
the present Sir Henry Rawlinson: 


“In all his actions, official and private, 
the main guiding factor which actuated him 
was justice. Nothing irritated or saddened 
him more than the discovery of underhand 
dealings on the part of his subordinates: 
he judged one and all by his own high stand- 
ard of moral and actual right. The feelings 
of an English gentleman were as strongly 
marked in the boy of seventeen that sailed 
for India in 1827 as they were in the Resi- 
dent at Baghdad, or in the Member of the 
Indian Council. It was strongly against his 
idea of honor that a public servant of her 
Majesty should in any way be mixed up in a 
commercial enterprise which could in any 
possible way be influenced by his official 
position. It was for this reason that he 
constantly and steadfastly refused to become 
a director of any of the companies which 
were formed for the development of Egypt, 
Persia, or India. Though by no means a 
rich man, he would not accept any accession 
to his income which could be said to be de- 
rived from his having ‘lent his name’ to a 
syndicate; and it was certainly not for want 
of asking that his name was conspicuous by 
its absence at the head of company pros- 
pectuses. He was continually inundated 
with applications of this kind. In recent 
years these views seem to be looked upon as 
‘antiquated and old-fashioned,’ but it will be 
generally admitted that the standard of our 
national character has not been enhanced by 
the way many names of note have been al- 
lowed to appear on prospectuses for the 
purpose of attracting investors. We have 
been drifting lately nearer, perhaps too near, 
to the system of financial morality prevalent 
on the other side of the Atlantic.” 








THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


The Smithsonian Inetitution—1846-1896: The 
History of Its First Half-Century.. Kdited 








by G. Brown Goode. City of Washing- 
ton. 1897. Imp. 8vo, pp. xii, 856, many 
portraits and other illustrations. 


A ponderous and stately volume, comport- 
ing well with the weightiness and dignity of 
formal science, is this commemoration of 
the first semi-centennial of the Smithsonian, 
giving an account of the history, achieve- 
ments, and present condition of the Institu- 
tion, whose origin is unique, whose position 
in this country is peculiar, and whose place 
is an honored one among the learned bodies 
of the world. It is prefaced by President 
McKinley, e# officio, and introduced in a few 
words by Secretary Langley, showing that 
the work was planned and partly executed 
by the late Prof. Goode, at whose lamented 
death the details of publication passed into 
the less competent hands of one whose edi- 
torial proficiency and knowledge of the sub- 
ject appear to be equally slight. 

Somewhat more than one-half of the vol- 
ume is historical and to a large extent bi- 
ographical. Its personal interest naturally 
attaches most closely to James Smithson 
himself, the founder, of whom the account 
rendered by Secretary Langley leaves no- 
thing to be desired. It is an open secret 
that his name was originally James Lewis 
Macie, and that he was born in 1765 as the 
illegitimate son of Blizabeth Hungerford 
Keate Macie and Hugh Smithson, later Hugh 
Percy and first Duke of Northumberland, the 
mother being niece of Charles, Duke of 
Somerset. As the biographer observes, p. 2: 

“It is especially to these facts that the 
foundation which bears Lis name is due, for 
Smithson seems always to have regarded the 
circumstances of his birth as doing him a 
peculiar injustice, and it was apparently his 
sense that he had been deprived of honors 
properly his which made him look for other 
sources of fame than those which birth had 
denied him, and constituted the motive of 


the most important action of his life, the 
creation of the Smithsonian Institution.” 


Smithson’s own achievements in science 
are not conspicuous, and his life seems to 
have been a struggle with a stigma, with a 
passion for gambling, and with ill-health. 
He died at Genoa June 27, 1829, having in 
his will of October 23, 1826, accomplished 
the main purpose of his life by bequeathing 
his large property ‘‘to the United States of 
America, to found at Washington, under. the 
name of the Smithsonian Institution, an Es- 
tablishment for the increase & diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” It was not until 
1846, after a long series of preliminary steps, 
that the deed was fully executed. The or- 
ganic act of Congress passed the Senate and 
was approved by President Polk on August 
10, the first meeting of the Board of Regents 
was held September 7, Joseph Henry was 
elected Secretary December 3, and before 
the close of the year a plan of organization 
had been adopted, and a site for the building 
selected. The corner-stone was laid May 
1, 1847. The building was partly destroyed by 
fire January 24, 1865; it was restored, and in 
1878, the east wing, which had long been 
Prof. Henry's residence, was remodelled and 
enlarged for office purposes. In the course 
of time various additional bequests, large 
and small, have greatly augmented the finan- 
cial resources of the Institution. 

Details of the founding of the Institution, 
of the establishment of the Board of Regents, 
and of the building and grounds, are from 
Prof. Goode’s pen, as are the biographies 
of the three secretaries, practically the suc- 
cessive directors. Henry served until hig 
death, May 13, 1878, and the bronze statue 
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now standing in the grounds was erected 
April 19, 1883. He was immediately succeed- 
ed by Spencer Fullerton Baird, who in like 
manner served until his death on August 19, 
1887; his statue remains to be erected. Ac- 
cording to settled tradition that the office 
should alternate between a physicist and a 
biologist, he was succeeded by Samuel Pier- 
pont Langley, the present incumbent. We 
have mentioned numerous benefactions addi- 
tional to the original bequest. The benefac- 
tors are appropriately treated in a special 
article by Prof. Langley. Another special 
article treats of the Smithsonian library, 
which in the beginning was such a bone of 
contention between Secretary Henry and 
Prof. C. C. Jewett, and which seems to have 
long been an elephant whose whiteness was 
disproportionate to its modest bulk. The re- 
lations of this to the Library of Congress 
are discussed in a special paper by Mr. A. R. 
Spofford, till lately the librarian of the 
latter. 


Though it is the traditional policy of the 
Institution to publish nothing, if indeed to 
do anything, that any other corporation or 
individual can be found to undertake, its 
ample resources have naturally led to its 
branching out in various directions beyond 
its original schedule of activities. The first 
considerable and still the most prominent of 
these collateral establishments is the United 
States National Museum, inthe ungainly gaunt 
house adjoining the Smithsonian. This 
took shape from the Philadelphia Centennial 
of 1776, starting ostensibly from the require- 
ments urged upon Congress by Prof. Baird 
for permanent preservation of the United 
States Fisheries’ exhibit. Prof. Baird was 
altogether the most successful extractor of 
money from Congress ever connected with 
the Institution; unlike Henry, he never stood 
on needless dignity, was never too busy to 
explain to the average Congressman what he 
wanted, and his logic was always irresistible. 
A few thousand dollars for the care and ex- 
hibition of this small collection, against 
which, when boxed up in the narrow corri- 
dors, Prof. Baird used to let Congressmen 
bark their shins until they were in an ap- 
propriate frame of mind, was the entering 
wedge for the millions since expended upon 
the museum. Prof. Goode, who had a genius 
for muszology, became in due course its di- 
rector, and under his fostering care it grew 
to become one of the leading establishments 
of the kind in the world. The volume very 
appropriately includes the biography of this 
distinguished naturalist, from the pen of 
President D. S. Jordan, of the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, as well as a special 
chapter, by Mr. F. W. True, on the Museum 
itself. 


Several other distinct dependencies of the 
Smithsonian require notice. The most im- 
portant of these is doubtless the United 
States Bureau of Ethnology, an account of 
which is contributed by Mr. W. J. McGee. 
This began in 1867 with Major J. W. Powell’s 
personal skill, daring, and energy in explor- 
ing the West, and has assumed great propor- 
tions under his consummately able direction, 
always fostered and encouraged by succes- 
sive secretaries of the Institution. The most 
recent development is the astrophysical la- 
boratory, for the conduct of Prof. Langley’s 
special researches; and, by the way, the 
chapter devoted to this subject will be found 
a technical scientific paper, from the hands of 
a specialist, on astrophysics, illustrated 
with numerous plates. Another ramification 





of the Smithsonian is the National Zodlogical 
Park, the account of which, by Dr. Frank 
Baker, shows that it is not yet up to the 
mark of many other such establishments we 
could name. If Baird were alive to-day, he 
would not cease to cool his heels in the halls 
of political greatness till he had all the mo- 
ney and all the animals he wanted; but a 
Baird will probably never be duplicated. The 
International Exchange System, to which a 
chapter is devoted, is an integral part of 
Smithsonian operations, and has been so for 
many years. It is so quiet and unobtrusive, 
in the nature of the case, that little is known 
of it beyond the professional scientists and 
scientific institutions that profit by its 
enormous facilitation of the interchange 
of books and papers all over the world, 
practically without expense either to send- 
er or’ receiver. Another very important 
field of Smithsonian effectuality is its work 
in connection with exploration, for the col- 
lection of specimens of natural history and 
other museum objects. This began, or began 
to be noticeably efficient, in the years of 
the Pacific Railroad explorations, and has 
never ceased to be pushed. Few Government 
expeditions have been unprovided with col- 
lectors whose grists came to the Smithsonian 
mill, and many are the other scientific ex- 
plorations set afield or promoted in some 
way by this Institution. A review of all this 
line of work is given by Mr. True. The 
number of Smithsonian publications has be- 
come enormous; they are in small part mere 
officialities, being mostly periodical or occa- 
sional papers in all branches of science, 
which have carried the name of Smithson 
and his Institution to the uttermost corners 
of the earth. 


In the foregoing we merely touch upon the 
matters to which little more than one-half 
of the portly volume is devoted. The rest is 
entitled “‘Appreciation of the Work of the 
Smithsonian Institution,” in the several de- 
partments of physics, mathematics, astrono- 
my, chemistry, geology and mineralogy, 
meteorology, paleontology, botany, zodlogy, 
anthropology, geography, bibliography, etc., 
each such topic being handled by some one 
more or less capable writer. This is 
perhaps not unbecoming a jubilee, though 
the jubilation seems rather like a linked 
sweetness long drawn out than anything 
else we can think of on the spur of the 
moment; it involves some repetition of items 
already presented in preceding portions of 
the book, some statements that would be 
more important if truer, and numerous no- 
table omissions. It is simply botched, like the 
index, the latter being one of the very worst 
we have ever seen in a book of like im- 
portance. The least pretentious, but by 
no means the least useful, paper of the whole 
series is that prepared by the veteran chief 
clerk, Mr. William J. Rhees, sole survivor 
of the most ancient régime, except Solomon 
G. Brown, who came in February, 1852, Mr. 
Rhees’s date being June, 1853. It is a chro- 
nological list of the principal events in the 
Institution, relegated to the small type of an 
appendix, with needless discrimination 
against its writer. It is such a happy after- 
thought that it ought not to have been cut 
down about one-third in the manuscript, as 
we suppose it to have been, from our own 
knowledge of Smithsonian chronology and 
Mr. Rhees’s competency. Those who desire 
to inform themselves on the whole subject 
will do well to take Mr. Rhees’s paper first, 
and the others at leisure, somewhat in the 
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order in which we have presented them in 
this review. 

That the will of Smithson has been car 
ried out not only in perfect good faith, but 
also on the whole with wise policy, is evi- 
dent. To speak only of the two who have 
passed away, probably notwo better men could 
have been made autocrats of the Institution 
than both Henry and Baird, the one of the 
period of firm establishment, the other of 
that of vast expansion. The future would 
seem to be assured if the opposite extreme 
of Baird’s benign paternalism be avoided. 
The time when the old habitués of the place 
could speak of it as ‘Baird's hatching-house 
of young naturalists” is past. “New occa- 
sions teach new duties,”” and among these 
is the administration of highly complex af- 
fairs, requiring some restrictions and the 
use of some red tape; but the strangury of 
that useful article has been undeniable since 
Dickens made it notorious, and bureaucra- 
cy best befits the least scientific departments 
of our government. 


Memoirs of @ Highland Lady. The Auto- 
biography of Elizabeth Grant of Rothie- 
murchus, afterwards Mrs. Smith of Balti- 
boys, 1797-1830. Edited by Lady Strachey. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1898, 

The original words “that would have 
made Quintilian stare and gasp’ were four 
Scotch surnames, and not very stiff ones 
either—Gordon, Colkitto, Macdonnel, and 
Galasp. Sir Walter, undeterred by Miltonic 
sarcasm, weaves into a sentence (‘Marmion,’ 
Canto IV.) four names that would have made 
Quintilian quite faint away, to wit, Rothie- 
murchus, Tomantoul, Achnaslaid, and Dro- 
mouchty. Mrs. Smith, whose memoirs we 
have under review, was a Miss Grant of 
Rothiemurchus, and thus the place appears 
in literature for the second time at least. 
It was, at the end of the last century, “a 
beautiful plain, with lakes and rivers and 
forest and mountain glens; black cattle were 
its staple products; its real wealth, its tim- 
ber, was unthought of, so that, as its sons 
multiplied, the laird of the period felt some 
difficulty in maintaining them.” 

Lady Strachey’s preface rehearses the main 
facts of Mrs. Smith's life and gives a elue to 
the narrative which it introduces. Elizabeth 
Grant, though at times she underwent con- 
siderable discomfort, was not a tragedy 
queen, nor, though she eventually did a 
great deal for the tenants on her husband's 
estate in Ireland, was she a philanthropist. 
She was the alert and intelligent daughter 
of a Scottish laird who became a member 
of Parliament and afterwards a judge in 
Bombay. She moved in upper-middle-class 
circles, even having acquaintances in the 
lower hem of the aristocracy. At the age of 
twenty-six she had the felicity of standing 
near the Duke of Wellington for five minutes 
together, but there is nothing to show that 
she was introduced to him. Her reminis- 
cences derive their value from a strain of 
liveliness and quick observation rather 
than from being a record of political or fash- 
fonable society. Lowell, in one of his latest 
essays, “The Study of Modern Languages,” 
witnesses from his rich experience that “to 
give pleasure merely is one, and not the 
lowest, function of whatever deserves to be 
called literature.” Judged with reference to 
wholesome amusement, Mrs. Smith's story 
of her early days reaches a high level. She 
wrote for her children and a niece “with no 
thought but to interest them in those scenes 
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- « « Which she recalled so vividly.” Her 
memoirs “were privately printed by sub- 
scription, in order to make them more ac- 
cessible to those whose interest in the actors 
and the deeds of that past time is a per- 
sonal one; and in this form they have proved 
so attractive that the writer’s daughter, 
Mrs. King, has consented to publish them.” 

Mrs. Smith had what is rare, a bona-fide 
intention of writing for her own family, and 
for them alone. Proof positive of this pur- 
pose is furnished by internal evidence, name- 
ly, by the 250 closely printed pages which 
carry the reader no further on his chronolo- 
gical way than to the heroine’s seventeerth 
year. After an ascetic upbringing, her début 
at the Inverness Meeting of 1814 was a re- 
velation both as to costume and as to plea- 
sure. Here, with a fond glance at the gowns 
she wore, the first chapter of her annals 
ends. “There were white muslin with blue 
trimmings, shoes to match, and roses; white 
gauze, pink shoes, and trimmings, and hya- 
cinths; pearl-gray gauze and pink, and a 
Bacchus wreath of grapes and vine leaves, 
for we had three balls, dinners before the 
first two, and a supper after the last.” A 
second chapter carries her into Edinburgh 
and London aociety, and a third to India, 
where she met her husband. We submit as 
an example of her style a short passage re- 
lating to the author of ‘Waverley,’ which had 
barely issued from the printer’s hands when 
Miss Grant came out in Edinburgh drawing- 
rooms: 

“IT was never in company with Walter 
Scott; he went out very little, and when he 
did go he was not agreeable, generally sitting 
very silent, looking dull and listless, unless 
an occasional flash lighted up his counte- 
nance, In his own home he was another cha- 
racter, especially if he liked his guests. It 
was odd, but Sir Walter never had the re- 
putation in Edinburgh he had elsewhere— 
was not the lion, [ mean. His wonderful 
works were looked for, read with avidity, 
praised on all hands, yet the author made 
far less noise at home than he did abroad. 
The fat, vulgar Mrs. Jobson, whose low hus- 
band had made his large fortune at Dundee 
by pickling herrings, on being congratulated 
at the approaching marriage of her daughter 
to Sir Walter's son, said the young people 
were attached, otherwise her Jane might 
have looked higher; ‘it was only a baronetcy, 
and 4uite a late creation.’ ” 


We are sorry that Mrs. Smith stopped short 
at 1830. She was at Baltiboys through the 
potato-rot, and in the thick of relief work. 
We can perhaps indicate the nature of her 
literary manner by surmising that, had she 
described her Irish adventures, we might 
have another book to place beside Steuart 
Trench’s ‘Realities of Irish Life.’ Like all 
autobiographers, she falls into some errors 
of statement, but we pass by those wkich we 
have noticed because they are neither ma- 
liclous nor of material consequence. 





French Literature of To-day. By Yetta 
Blaze de Bury. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1894, 

While admitting the validity of the usual 
prefatory plea that the essays composing this 
volume, written as they were at long inter- 
vals and for different reviews, necessarily 
lack general coherence and untformity, we 
cannot overlook tho fact that each article 
considered by itself shows no very firm 
grasp of a dominant purpose or idea. These 
are not so much studies as magazine cou- 
series, devoted to a number of contemporary 
celebrities, living or dead. When we discover 
that their range is wide enough to include 





both Charcot and Verlaine, we are not sur- 
prised that the judgments expressed are 
remarkable neither for novelty nor for 
conclusiveness. In proof of this the read- 
er need but turn to the paper on Mau- 
passant, which contains little more than has- 
ty epitomes of some of his best-known no- 
vels and tales. Occasionally a happy phrase 
hits off a characteristic with some neatness: 
as, for example, when it is said that ‘“‘Mau- 
passant’s heroes generally submit too easily 
to the call of their nervous system” (p. 34); 
or that Bourget’s personages represent ‘“‘a 
rather neurasthenic humanity in search of 
duality of feeling’’ (p. 180). Such sallies, how- 
ever, fail to divert our attention from mani- 
fest weaknesses. Charcot’s investigations of 
organic nervous diseases are more likely to 
secure his lasting scientific fame than his 
experiments in hypnotism, here dwelt on 
at unnecessary length. And, truly, it must 
require more daring than we were prepared 
for to maintain (). 156) that M. Brunetiére 
is safe against charges of literary injustice 
or partiality, while proclaiming him (p. 158) 
the ‘‘autocrat of triumphant convictions.” 

But an author who expresses contempt for 
“comparisons between talents so foreign, 
based on the fact that there was a single 
point of resemblance between the men”’ (p. 
265), might well make some effort to avoid 
furnishing glaring examples of the practice 
inveighed against. On what conceivable 
ground can it be said (p. 34) that Mme. de 
Mortsauf in ‘Le Lys dans la Vallée’ is a 
portrait made out of the mere outline of the 
Countess of Almaviva in ‘Le Mariage de Fi- 
garo’? Neither the two women nor their 
respective situations possess any funda- 
mental resemblaace. Nor do we understand 
why, if Brunetiére is the Napoleon of con- 
temporary criticism, and Lemaftre its Ma- 
zarin, Anatole France has any serious title 
to be called its Voltaire (p. 238). 

Much might be said in extenuation of the 
impression which these essays produce of 
having been thought in French, while writ- 
ten in English; still, so far as we know, 
French habits of thought do not commonly 
encourage writers to speak of a lecturer as 
“conducting his audience along the most es- 
carped meanderings of his theatrical con- 
ferences” (p. 173); nor, again, of ‘“‘gems 
hard enough to defy decay” (p. 279). 





A Middy’s Recollections. 1853-1860. By Rear- 
Admiral Montagu, R.N. London: A. & C. 
Black; New York: Macmillan, 


The author of this small volume is a son 
of the late Earl of Sandwich, and entered 
the British navy as a cadet before reaching 
the age of thirteen. The period covered by 
his narrative is confined to his experience as 
a cadet and midshipman, but during this time 
he saw active service in three wars—in fact, 
all of the war service in his naval career. 
These wars were those of the Crimea, the 
British war with China in 1857, and in India 
during the Mutiny as a member of the naval 
brigade landed from H. M. 8. Pearl. The 
Indian service extended over a term of 
eighteen months on shore, during which the 
brigade took part in twenty-six engagements 
of more or less importance. 

The school of the British navy, even as 
late as 1853, was a rough one, especially for 
a youngster delicately bred as the author 
was. The rations of his mess were the same 
as those allowed to the ship’s company, vast- 
ly inferior to those now issued, and the gun- 





room mess had much of the bad style of 
former days, without, as the author says, any 
of the higher qualities of the old naval of- 
ficer to temper it. Still, it was a school of 
good seamanship, and continued so until the 
demands of speed, armor, and increased ton- 
hage caused the removal of the lofty spars 
and sails. In the Crimean war, for instance, 
the Arethusa, a fifty-gun sailing frigate, in 
attacking a fort off Odessa, showed good han- 
dling when, sailing in, she fired first one 
broadside, then (in tacking) her bow guns, 
then her other broadside, and finally (wear- 
ing around) discharged her stern guns. Flog- 
ging was still in full vogue at the time of 
the author's life in the gun-room. In his ex- 
perience it invariably occurred at half-past 
seven in the morning, all of the officers pa- 
rading on deck in frock coats with swords 
while the punishment was inflicted. It is gra- 
tifying to know that the navy of the United 
States led the van in the abolition of this 
barbarous punishment, and its advocates in 
Congress included the few officers of the 
navy who ever attained seats in that body. 

Some of the incidents of the book are sug- 
gestive of the times and writings of Marry- 
at. One of the captains mentioned, for in- 
stance, during the Crimean war, always wore 
a tall beaver hat, which was then allowable 
as uniform, with what was termed a light- 
ning-conductor—i. ¢., a piece of broad gold 
lace from crown to brim. When the Captain 
went on shore, off came the lightning-con- 
ductor, and he was in plain attire. During 
an engagement the hat would become white 
from the smoke of the gunpowder, much to 
the delight of the midshipmen. 

Admiral Montagu’s experience in the In- 
dian Mutiny included the sight of blowing 
Sepoy mutineers from a gun. It is described 
by him as follows: 


“We used to form our force up into three 
sides of a square; a gun was loaded with 
half a charge of powder, and the rebel was 
lashed to the muzzle. This was done for ef- 
fect, in the hope of overawing the natives; 
but those executed did not seem to mind it, 
for their souls were supposed to be saved 
if they were killed by white men; I saw them 
walk up to the gun as coolly as possible. 


The book, though somewliat slight in cha- 
racter, is of interest and will help pass away 
pleasantly a few hours. 





The State and Charity. By Thomas Mackay. 
Macmillan Co. 1898. 


Although this little book appears as one 
of the “English Citizen Series,” it is of such 
exceptional merit as to make it everywhere 
valuable. Owing to the federal constitution 
of our country, we have neither a Parlia- 
ment capable of national legislation con- 
cerning charities, nor a board of charity 
commissioners capable of administration. 
But our States are communities of con- 
siderable size, and every one of them has 
to face the problems with which the cen- 
tralized government of England is required 
to deal. Moreover, these problems are be- 
coming quite as pressing here as in England. 
Pauperism is diminishing there, while it is 
not only far more extensive here than our 
statistics would indicate, but is increasing 
at a frightful rate. For example, during the 
period from 1881 to 1894, the number of 
persons in receipt of outside relief in the. 
State of Ohio rose from about 8,000 to 100,- 
000. 

Mr, Mackay begins with a striking pre- 
sentation of the case against almsgiving in 
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the broadest sense. He points out that, al- 
though the feudal conditions of status have 
been removed, there is still a disposition to 
regard poverty as a status, for the ameliora- 
tion of which private property and freedom 
of exchange do not constitute an adequate 
provision. Hence the institution of perma- 
nent charitable endowments, which are real- 
ly an anachronism in an age which assumes 
that an honorable independence is the ge- 
neral condition of citizenship. In such a s0- 
ciety the receipt of alms is discreditable; 
and the Jews have a form of grace after 
meals in which they pray: ‘Suffer us not, 
O Lord our God, to stand in need of the 
gifts of mankind nor of their loans.’’ This 
is no sordid commercialism, but a recogni- 
tion of the fact that misery and unhappiness 
generally arise from the neglect of a number 
of plain and simple obligations, and that the 
character of these evils is not changed by 
eleemosynary ministrations. Whatever may 
be the Christian practice, no one can affirm 
that Dr. Chalmers has ever been refuted in 
his demonstration that the condition of the 
poor is deteriorated by the Poor Law, and 
improved by its abolition. This general po- 
sition is sustained by the authority of W. 
von Humboldt, Turgot, Adam Smith, Lords 
Brougham and Sherbrooke, and others; but 
it is hardly necessary to say that the estab- 
lishment of charitable endowments has pro- 
ceeded pari passu with the modern increase 
of wealth. 

Such being the practice, the need of regu- 
lation and visitation has become steadily 
more pressing, and Mr. Mackay tells us how 
the Charity Commissioners have investigated 
the past and modified the future of innu- 
merable foundations. When we learn that 
the annual cost of this board is £40,000, it 
is easy to believe that their functions are 
extensive; but it is questionable if they are 
so extensive as they should be. Some 200 
years ago one John Harrison left a fund for 
the benefit of his poor relations, the claim- 
ants of which are now 1,500 in number. Cer- 
tainly such trusts as this should not be 


covered by. the mantle of charity, and in 
numberless instances it has been found prac- 
ticable to disregard the specific conditions of 
charitable bequests, and apply them with 
some regard for modern requirements. 

For American readers the most useful part 
of Mr. Mackay’s book is that which treats 
of the relations between legal and voluntary 
agencies of relief. Very conclusive evidence 
is given that the application of the work- 
house test invariably reduces the number of 
paupers to a moderate figure, without in- 
creasing the suffering from poverty. This 
application, however, is desirably supple- 
mented by such agencies as the Charity Or- 
ganization societies; and most other chari- 
ties, to put it bluntly, do more harm than 
good. Their managers are naturally dis- 
posed to extend their operations, and it is 
hardly necessary to say that the demands of 
recipients of benefaction always keep up 
with the supply. Mr. Mackay is well aware 
that much of his doctrine is contrary to the 
sentiment of very many well-meaning peo- 
ple; but he urges with a great deal of force 
the undeniable lessons of experience con- 
cerning the results of almsgiving, and in- 
sists that unless we are bound to try a com- 
munistic experiment, we should consistently 
apply the principles of the contractual ré- 
gime. 
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POST, TELEGRAPH, AND TICKET OFFICES IN THE HOTEL, 





FAMILY RESORT HOTEL.—Befere 
deoldtes wher you will Lepend the! the samen write 
to Moore’s Hotel, Trenton F Y. One of the 
most delightful and healthy places in America. Mag- 
pificent scenery, fine drives, and most healthful air, 
Terms very reesmate, Hotel opeiis June 15. 
&. Moors, Trenton Falis, N. Y. 





EAUMARIS HOTEL, MUSKOKA 

LAKE, ONTARIO, CANADA. 1,000 feet above 
sea No hay fever; good fishing, boa ating, bathing. 
Send for anne EDWARD Prowsz, Proprietor. 





Poem ter wanrsn ecm we 





Letters We buy and sell bills of exchange to 
a6 and make Cable Transfers of ‘nee on 
of Europe, Australia, and South Africa; also 


ee and Travellers’ Credits, available in all 
Credit. parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 569 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 





Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 


By L. C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 South 16th St. 
Natural Method on and a are, ae thorough drill 


From a 
ers will find a the three books helpful and interesting.” 


FRENCH BOOKS “srk 


Complete Catalogue on alan. 








London Weekly Circular a. felt ven, 
York. 


H. W. HAGEMANN. 160 Bth Ave. 
FOHNSON, 2 FE. gad St. (sth 


“ 
WwW, 
FE. Ave ).—Rare and Standard Second-hand Books. 
Bend for Catalogue. Books purchased, 





6,000 Feet Above the Level of the Sea, 
Same altitude as St. Moritz. 


AROSA, Switzerland. 
Canton of Graubiinden. Railway Station CHUR. 


SEASON, JUNE-OCTOBER. 


Grand Hotel Arosa 


(Summer Resort Only ) 


In both @ shady and sunshiny situation, with a 
Teresabie promiisictes tx the ‘euighborivg: ylas 
promena n ie ng pine 

woods and on the mountain lakes.. Great sheltered 
veranda 100 elegant rooms and drawing rooms. 
Comfortable arrangements of latest style. Central 
ood anden a electric light. Room and board 


Dining-Room, Cafe, and Billiard Hall. 
Post and Private Conveyances. 
Telegraph and Telephone Offices. 





EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
, bracing climate. 
OENTRE ¥ YOR COAGE IN wg Tues AND EXCURSIONS 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 
HOTEL TIROL. 
Open all the year, 


. Large, 
airy, sunny Sere eee 
wi , 





TTA i S THE MATTER with the 
Nation? 1 buy and sell back numbers. CLARK, 
174 Fulton fy ‘os ite St. Paul's), New York. 


KIN DERGARTEN svpPties 


at SCHERMERHORN'’S, 8 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 











PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Bend 40 cents for 4-02. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 


- 








LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
COLUMBIA HALL. 








TEL THORNALD. 


arene ye 
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